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Opening  of 
“  The  Linen  Store’s  ” 
New  Salesroom. 

WE  CORDIALLY  invite  your  inspection  of  our  new  and  commodious  salesroom  in  the  Spinning 
Wheel  Building,  3,  5,  and  7  West  Twenty-second  Street,  It  is  immediately  in  the  ^ear  of 
and  connects  with  our  Twenty-third  Street  store,  which  has  been  completely  reorganized  and 
_  .  refitted. 

All  of  our  retail  departments  are  now  located  on  the  ^r<7«//i/floor  of  these  two  buildings — a  floor 
of  good  light,  broad  aisles  and  perfect  ventilation. 

Here  our  incomparable  assortment  of  Table  and  Bed  Linens,  Dress  Linens,  Art  Linens,  Towels 
and  Handkerchiefs  may  be  carefully  and  leisurely  inspected — an  inspection,  which,  we  feel  assured,  will 
fully  justify  our  reputation  as  leaders  in  the  distribution  of  fine  flaxen  products.  Our  departments  of 
Bed  Coverings,  Fancy  Art  Materials,  French  and  Scotch  Flannels,  and  ready-made;  Silk  and  Flannel 
Waists  are,  likewise,  most  comprehensive. 

In  every  way,  our  facilities  for  perfectly  satisfying  the  needs  of  our  patrons,  are  greater  and 
better  than  ever  before. 

To  those  who  cannot  call  and  view  these  goods — a  word  about  oiir  mail  order  department :  Through  it  the 
superior  service  and  special  advantages  of  “  The  Linen  Store  ”  may  be  enjoyed  in  all  parts  of  the  country — a  letter,  at 
all  times,  receiving  the  same  careful  attention  as  a  personal  inquiry.  On  request  we  will  mail  free,  our  illustrated 
catalogue. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 


14  West  23  Street, 


3,  5  and  7  West  22  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


September  20,  1900 


Zbe  Evandcliat. 


The  Bvaii(«llst  Pabltshins  Company. 

186  Fifth  Arenae,  New  York. 


HBNBT  HOtrOHTOW,  BoaineM  Bfauuicer. 


BAMUEl.  1.  LINDSAY  D.D.,  St.  Louis,  Associate 
Editor  and  Western  Business  BepresentatWe. 


Tn  Etahoblist  Is  a  Weekly  Preebyterlan  Newspaper 
published  every  Thursday- dfty-two  isenee  a  year. 

Paiou.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  In  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  muisters,  $6.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1, 16W,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  oe  paid.  In 
olubs  of  live  or  more,  $6.00  each,  twe  of  which  must 
be  new  subscribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  gratis. 

PonAOB  IS  Pbupaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  snbscrlp- 
tlons  In  the  United  State^Oansda  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

Astbbtibiiio  rates  on  ^plication.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Blarriage  and  Dwth  notices,  10 
cents  a  line.  | 

OBAMOn  or  Addrbss.— When  a  change  of  address  Is  or 
deied,  both  the  new  and  the  ola  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  tent  one  uwsk  before  the 
sMnps  is  to  take  effect. 

OlsoominTAitons.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  It  Is  assumed  that  a  oontinuanoe  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  Is  desired. 

Fuua  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper,  niey  give  the  date  to  which  your  snbscrlp 
felon  Is  paid. 

Bow  *o  Ruit.— Remittanoes  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Slow  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Tsn  Btahobubt  Pcbushibo  Oo. 
Ossb  should  be  sent  In  registered  letter. 

Ubayailabli  Abtioum,  If  accompanied  by  postage, 
win  be  pronqtfely  returned. 

URBU  should  be  addressed; 

THE  lYANOELIST  PUBLISHINO  COMPANY, 
IW  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Mihrid  at  ssenad-slew  matter  in  the  Hem  York  Poetrogice. 


THE  ETANOBLIST  LEAFLETS. 

Be.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Pres^terlan 
Ohnieh.  (From  the  Evaugblist  of  April  66,  1800.) 
Edition  exhausted. 

Be.  S.  Forms  of  Worship  In  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnreh.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan- 
eBUST  of  May  8  and  10, 1800.) 

Bo.  S.  Noblesse  Obllse.  Prof .  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
OoUege.  (From  the  kvahoblist  of  April  66,  May  8 
aadlO,  1800.) 

Bo.  4.  The  Legal  Relations  of  Churches.  Henry 
A.  Stlmson  DlD.  (From  the  EvAifaxusT  of  June  61, 
1800) 

Bo.  5.  Evangel  I  xation  Past  and  to  Come.  George 
F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From The  Evakoblist  of  August  B), 
1800.) 

No.  6.  The  Beal  Issue.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
Tbb  Etanoilist  of  September  18, 1800.) 

Any  one  of  these  wUl  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
SB  reoeipt  of  six  cents  In  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
lafBe  quantities. 


APPOINTMEITTS  AND  INSIlXUTIONa. 

xmm  moAMDB. 

ue  Fifth  Ava,  New  York. 


1818  Walnut  fit.,  FhUa. 


Ua  Market  St-LPlttsboix,  Pa. 

Blook.  Ouoaga 


80  Mantank] 


AMMBIOAB  BVBDAT-aOHOOL  UBIOB, 
BBIABUBBBD  IB  FBELADBLPBIA  IB  1884, 

_ Union  Bible  Schools  in  dastttute,  narsMy  settled 

_ SB  tbs  hontlsr,  whore  only  a  union  mission  sry  rrare- 

jssttag  all  the  evungelioal  ohurohea  can  unite  the  settleri. 
■nwis  saved.  Dsnomlnattanal  strife  avoided.  Workahldea 
UB  new  sdKMls  started  in  1888;  also  88  trontter  churches  from 
sihesls  leevioosly  established .  n  years  of  proneilty.  Aldand 
mare  in  blissing  BLOO  starts  anew  school,  tnmlshlng 
hslps  tor  Bible  stoty  and  a  library.  8100  supports  a  mlaalonaiy 
sasyoar.  You  can  nave  lettoei  direct  from  missionary  you  aid, 
•tad  oontrlbutlana  to  E.  P.  Babobovt,  Dia  Seeretiur, 

188  Fifth  Avanna,  N.  Y.  dty. 


THB  AMBBIOAN  TRACT  SOCIBTT 
Fci  sevcntT-fivc  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
gad  disacmlnatlng  Christian  literature  In  188  languages 
and  dlaleots.  A  larm  portion  of  our  fcwelgn  popnlatfon 
san  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Itsool- 
portsce,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
Isisniiw.  for  which  it  earnestly  Mpeals.  From  two  to  $800 
supportsacolporterforayear.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst, 
Tteas.  180  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y 


THB  BOOIBTT  FOB  PBOHOTIBO  THB  GOSPBL 
AMOBO  BBAHBB  IB  THB  PORT  OF  BBW  TORIL 
lOosmoaly  called  Port  “Scdety.'O  Chartered  in  1818l  Sup- 
isrts  Mlnfertirr  aad  MisNoaaiiea  Its  IB^era’  Oinroh,  U 
rhSherinn  St-,  and  Beading  Boom  and  dalD  religious  services 
la  Lereare  Boom  and  its  Branch  118  Charlton  n.,  near  Hud- 
I  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation- 
rk  has  been  greatly  pcospered,  aad  Is  dependent 
cos  to  sustain  it. 

Bov.  SAMOBL  Booiir,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moobb  Piesldsat. 
TBBOPaniirs  A  Bbouwbb,  Per,  leo’y. 
Taxaot  olttbab*.  Trim, 

Ba  6t  OtiUmll  Mrtst.  Row  Terk 


-HB  JLIUKIOAN  SEAHBN'S  FRIBND  80CIBTY, 
76  Wall  Street,  Mew  York, 

incorporated  April,  1838,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea- 
mei;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
Msports  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailors*  Home  in  New  York: 
mite  libraries  on  Amenoan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  aaUort'  Ufapaains,  the  Ssoman’s  frUni, 
and  the  lAfe  Boot.  Rev.  Dr.  Cbas.  A.  Stoddabd,  Prea ;  W. 
O.  SruBtua  Treaa  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THB  FIVB  POINT'S  BOU8B  OF  INDUSTRY, 
15S  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  tor  children  wnoee  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instmcted  ontll  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-^y  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  66,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8  A)  to  4:80  P.M.;  Snnday-school,  1  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  11:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Horus  K.  Jbsc^  Pres^  F.  E.  Camp,  Tnas.; 
ABCHiuAUi  D.  Kumxll.  Sec.;  Wm.  F  Barnard,  Snpt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  WiNBiiOW's  SooTHDro  Strup  has  been  need  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teeihbig  with  perfect  snooess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  ail  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dburboea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemetely.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  pert  of  the  worlA 
Twento-flve  oents  a  bottle.  M  sore  and  au  for  '‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp"  and  take  no  other  klnA 


III.  at  the  Height  of  bis  Power;  Imbertde  Saint  Amend. 
$1.50. - Paul  of  Tarsus :  Robert  Bird.  $3. 

J.  B.  Ltppinoott  Co  ,  Philadelphia :  Patriotism  or 
Self-Advertisement?  Marie  Corelli. 

A.  J.  Hohnan  &  COm  Philadelphia:  New  Testament. 

C.  W.  Bardeen.  Syracuse  ■  Continuous  Contracts  for 
Teacher,- :  C.  W.  Bardeen.  HO  cents. 

E.  &  J.  B.  Youno  &  Co.:  Fiddlesticks:  Mary  Cowbam. 
$1.  Sunday  Reading  for  the  Young.  $1  25. 

Harpir  &  Brothers:  Hypnotism  in  Mental  and 
Moral  Culture;  John  Duncan  Quackenbos-  $1.25. 

FiiEMtKO  H.  Revell:  The  Situation  in  China;  Robert 
E.  Speer. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. :  Her  Next-Door  Neighbor ;  M.  S. 
(3omrie.  $1.25 - L'ghter  Moments;  Frederick  Doug¬ 
las  Howe.  $1. - Odeyne’s  Marriage ;  E  Everett  Green. 

$$1.S0. - Rob  Knight's  Diary;  (Charlotte  Curtis  Smith. 

$1.50. - Semnlngwell;  F.  warre  Cornish.  $1.5U. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  The  Storied  West  Indies ;  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Ober.  75  cents. - The  Boers  In  War;  Howard 

C.  Hlilegas.  $1.50. 

MAGAZINES. 

Axu/unt;  Current  Advertising;  The  Western  Architect 
and  Builder. 

September :  The  At'antic  Monthly  ;  The  Converted 
Catholic:  The  Century  Magazine;  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine ;  The  American  Antiquarian  ;  Cassell's  Little 
Folks ;  Cbatauqnan  ;  The  Bookman  ;  The  Treasury  of 
Religions  Thought;  Good  Housekeeping:  The  Open 
Court ;  Woman's  Work  for  Woman ;  The  Gideon  Quar¬ 
terly;  Good  Words;  The  Sunday  Magazine;  Cassell’s 
Magazine;  The  Quiver;  Book  Reviews:  The  Land  of 
Sunshine ;  The  Sanitarian  ;  Travel ;  The  Church  Choir : 
The  Geographic  Magazine ;  The  Nonconformist  Musical 
Journal;  Charities. 

October:  The  Sunday-School  World. 


SYNODS. 

Synod  of  South  Dakota,  Woonsocket,  Oot.  4, 
1900,  S  p.  m.  Able  representatives  will  present 
the  oanses  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 
Synod  of  Illinois,  First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh, 
Deoatnr,  Ill.,  Oot.  16,  7.80  p.m.  Rednced 
railroad  rates  to  all  bringing  certificates  of 
fnll  fare  paid  in  coming. 

Synod  of  Iowa,  Davenport,  Oot.  16,  7.30  p.m. 
Woman's  Synodical  Missionary  Societies, 
same  place,  Oot.  17.  Return  railroad  rate  of 
one-third  fare,  certificate  plan,  conditioned 
on  100  fall  fares,  going. 

Synod  of  Blansas,  Lawrence,  Oot.  11,  7.80  p.m. 
Synod  of  Missonri,  Maryville,  Oot.  23,7.80  p.m, 
Synod  of  Minnesoti^  Mawalester  Ohnroh,  St. 
Paul,  Oot  9,  7.80  p.m. 

Synod  of  New  York,  First  Presbyterian 
Ohnreh,  (Geneva,  Oot.  16,  7.80  P.M.  Sermon 
by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  James  H.  Robinson 
D.  D.  of  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego.  Oredentials 
of  delegatee  may  be  presented  between  the 
hoars  of  6  and  6  and  at  7  p.  m. 

PBfcSBYTEBIES. 

Brooklyn,  Greene  Avenne  Obaroh,  Green 
avenne  near  Reid,  Oot.  1,  2  p.  m. 

OayiiSRi  King’ 6  Ferry,  Sept.  26,  2  p.m. 
Ohioago,  Peotone,  IIL,  Oot  1,  10.80  a.in. 
Oarliue,  Middletown,  Pa.,  Sept  26,  8.80p.m. 
Oentral  Dakota,  Onlman,  8.  D.,  Oct.  2,  7.80 
p.in. 

Eliaabeth,  Liberty  Oomer,  N.  J.,  Oot.  2,  11 
a-m.  Oarriages  at  Lyons  meeting  train  from 
Newark  at  9.40  on  the  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road— Passsdo  and  Delaware  Branch. 

Genesee,  North  Bergen,  N.  T.,  Sept  24,  7.80 
p.in. 

Graeva,  Seneol^  N.  Y.,  Sept  26,  7.80  p.m. 
Huron,  Monroeville,  Sept  24,  7  p.m. 

Jersey  City,  Leonia,  N.  J.,  Oct  2,  10  a. m. 
p.m. 

City,  High  Point  Mo.,  Sept  26,  7.80 
Logansport  adjonmed  meeting,  Brookston, 
^pt  24,  2.80  p.m. 

Monmonth,  Perrineville,  N.  J.,  Sept.  26,  10.80 
a.m. 

Newton,  Newton,  N.  J.,  Oot  2,  1900, 10.46a.m. 
Newark,  First  Ohnroh,  Newark,  Oot  8,  10  a  m. 
Northnmberland  and  Birch  Greek,  Sept  24, 
7.80  p.m. 

Olympia,  First  Obnrob,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Oct 
1,  7.80  p.m. 

Ot^o,  Downsville,  N.  Y.,  Sept  26,  7.80  p.m. 
Reports  oiJled  for. 

Portland,  Forbes  Ohnroh,  Portland,  evening 
of  Oot  8. 

Rochester,  Groveland,  N.  Y. ,  Sept  24,  7. 30  p.  m. 
Washington  Oity,  Warner  Memorial  Ohnreh, 
Oot  8,  7.80  p.m. 

Westchester,  First  Ohnroh,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
^ginning  Oot  1,  8  p.  m. 

West  Jersey,  Oape  May,  Sept  26,  7.80  p.m. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Dodd,  Mead  A  Oo. :  Anima  Vilis;  Mary  Rodziewicz. 

$1A0. - Places  I  Have  yislted.  $1.00 - The  Maid  of 

Maiden  Lane ;  Amelia  B.  ^rr.  $r..’i0. - The  Gatelees 

Barrier;  Lucas  Malet.  $1.60. - The  Expositor’s  Greek 

Testament:  W.  Roberteon  Nicoll.  M.A.  LL.D.  $7.50. 

- The  Weddi^  Day  in  Literature  and  Art:  C.  F. 

Garter.  $6. - The  Master  Christian;  Marie  Corelli. 

$1.50 - Essays  on  Nature  and  Cnltnre;  Hamilton 

Wright  Mabie.  $1. 

Chables  Sobibneb’s  Sons:  Until  the  Day  Break; 

Robert  Bams  Wilson.  _$1.60 - Recollections  of  a 

Miaaionaryln  the  Great  West:  Cyras  Townsend  Brady. 

S1J6. - ^^e  Meesagesof  the  Apostles;  Geoive  Barker 

tevens  Pb.D.  D.H.  $t. - Story-Tell  Lib:  Annie 

TrambnU  Slosson.  50  oents. - Christianity  in  the  Apoe- 

toUe  Am  ;  Geoig*  T.  IM'wer  D.D.  LL.D.  $1^.——— Afield 
and  Alaat:  Frank  R.  Sfeeekion.  $1.N. - ^Napeleen 


AN  AUTUMN  OUTI.NO. 


tiettysburg.  Luray,  Natural  Bridge,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  liVashington. 

A  nine-day  personally-conducted  tour  ut  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Com^ny  to  the  Battlefield  of  (Gettysburg,  Lnray 
Caverns,  Natural  Bridge.  Richmond,  Old  P.  int  Comfort,  and 
Waehiiuton  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  In  a  e^cial 
train  of  Pnllman  parlor  care  on  Tuesday,  (jetoberS.  The 
party  will  be  in  charge  of  a  toorist  agent  and  an  experienced 
chaperon.  A  whole  day  will  be  spent  on  the  Battlefield  of 
Oettysbnrg,  a  carriage  drive  with  lectnres  by  an  able  gnida 
being  included  in  the  ticket.  Ample  time  will  be  allowed  at 
Lnray  and  Natural  Bridge  to  view  the  wonderone  natnral  for¬ 
mations.  Saturday,  October  14,  will  be  spent  at  Old  Point 
Comfort.  At  Richmond  and  Waahington  opportunities  will 
be  presented  to  visit  ail  the  points  of  interest  nnder  intelligent 
gnioimee. 

The  round-trip  rate,  including  all  necessary  ezpenaea,  is  $65. 
from  New  York,  668.  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

For  detailed  Itinerary  apply  to  Ticket  Agenta  ;  to  Tonrist 
Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4  Court  Street,  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Annex,  foot  Fnlton  Street,  Brooklyn;  789  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd.  Assistant  (General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  WANTS. 

This  column  is  open  toourmibecrtbernalthe  rateof  10  cents 
per  line.  Remit  with  "copy”  and  instructions  as  to  the 
amount  of  space  and  number  of  insertions  desired. 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUB.  CO. 


For  sale.  Latest  edition  of  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
Ica.  64  volnmes,  half  Morocco,  with  or  without 
quartered  oak  revolving  bookcase.  Address  E.  C.  G. 
care  Evangelist. 


GOING  WEST? 

If  you  purchase  your  tickets  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road,  the 
shortest  route  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  you  will  lecare  the 
best  service  at  the  lowest  lates.  Three  fast  through  express 
trains  daily,  in  each  direction^  between  Buffalo,  Erie,  CleTelaBd, 
Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago,  making  close  connections  at  the  latter 
city  with  the  fast  trams  of  the  Western  roads.  The  trains  on 
the  Nickel  Plate  Road  consist  of  elegant  vestibnied  day  coaches, 
sleeping  cars  of  the  latest  models,  and  Nickel  Plate  dining  cars 
serving  famous  individual  club  meals  at  rates  from  35  cents  to 
$t.co.  Through  sleeping  cars  are  also  run  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Scrantoa,  Binghamton  and 
Elmira,  and  many  other  Eastern  cities. 

If  your  ticket  agent  cannot  give  you  the  information  desired, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road,  291 
Main  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED. 

Roaoh-Fox.— In  Monticello,  led.,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  mother.  Miss  Henrietta  Fox  and  Mr.  James  B. 
Roach  were  united  in  marriage  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Rice. 


OREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


I  I  U8TLING  yonng  man  can  moke  $6()j;>er  month  and 

II  expenses.  Permanent  position.  Experienoe  nn- 
neoessary.  Write  quick  for  porticnlors.  Clark  A  Co., 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBITUARY. 


[Notice  of  death  of  five  lines  or  less,  ten  cents  a  line. 
Obltnaries,  Memorial  Minutes,  and  Resolutions  if  re¬ 
lating  to  a  former  snbecriber  one  hundred  words  free; 
additional  matter  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  word.  In 
other  cases  eight  cents  a  line.] 


ROCKLAND  ORMRTRRY. 

'T3IXRMONT-ON-THS-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jei. 
at  sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  IBd  St.  Fsrrlee. 


nEHORlAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  fiM. 

J.  A  B.  LAMB,  8»  Oormlne  St.,  New  York 


ChnKh,  Psal  and  Chlms  BeRs,  Bait  Msw. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 
ran  Rw.  VAN  DUBur  00.  oin«iiinati.a 


HKNEELT  BEU  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Monooly.  QonM  llRnRHor 
nor,  jr.  r.,  mm*  mmw  tomk  om, 

HANUFAOTUIIB  SUFKIIIOII  BBLLB 
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CHINA  RELIEF  FUND. 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ohnroh  reports  the  following  contri- 
bntions  to  the  Fnnd  for  the  relief  of  the  native 
Christians  in  China: 


“L.  E.  P.” .  e  2  00 

F.  P.  Power* .  10  00 

Mfs*  Katherine  R  Williams’ iSi’.OO 
g'wklyn  Alnslle  St.  Church .  15.00 

Church .  6.00 

8.  A.  Wilhelm . 6  OO 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Cutler .  10.00 

CJa^nce  D.  Herriott .  6.00 

Whltelake  Church .  314 

SprlDKfield  Church . 76 

M.  H.  Cross .  6.00 

.  10  00 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn . 6  00 

Wrlghtsville  Church .  4..54 

Mip.  E.  C.  Grant .  10  00 

M.  A.  K.” .  3.00 

J  imes  Roberta .  .6.00 

F.  S.  OiddlDKs .  6.00 

Henry  C.  McCnok .  36.00 

Miss  Rebecca  H.  Smiley .  10.00 

Mary^pdon .  3  00 

M.  L  Herntzleman . .6.00 

W  Jr .  6.00 

Philadelphia  Tabernacle  Church .  10.00 

Previously  published . 


817.43 
$4. 116.85 


4.433  38 

By  an  error  of  the  types  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Jnlia  M.  Tnrner  to  the  China  Relief  Fnnd  was 
reported  last  week  at  $6.  It  shonld  have  been 
$600. 

All  contributions  shonld  be  sent  to  Charles 
W.  Hand,  Treasurer,  166  Fifth  avenne.  Now 
York. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  Commanders  of  the  allied  forces  in 
China  have  agreed  to  prevent  looting.  It  is 
understood  that  hereafter  foraging  parties  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  ofScer  who  shall  give  re¬ 
ceipts  for  all  supplies  taken.  If  this  agreement 
is  carried  ont,  it  will  be  the  greatest  victory 
yet  won  in  China — a  moral  victory  over  the 
greed  and  heartlessness  of  the  Christian  armies. 
From  all  aoconnts  the  looting  has  been  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  all  the  soldiers  except  the 
Japanese  and  on  occasions  the  Americans.  The 
account  of  the  looting  of  Tien-Tsin  given  by 
the  correspondent  of  Harper’s  Weekly  states 
that  the  Japanese  alone  refrained  from  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  temptation  offered  by  friendly 
Chinese,  and  alone  protested  against  it.  It  is 
hard  for  loyal  Americans  to  believe  that  their 
soldiers  were  guilty  of  each  atrocities.  Let  ns 
hope  that  the  newspaper  reports  are  at  least 
exaggerated. 

Com  Paul  Erflger  has  left  the  South  African 
Republics.  He  is  at  present  in  Lorenzo  Mar¬ 
ques  with  his  household,  preparatory  to  sailing 
for  Europe.  The  Portugnese  Government  has 
authorized  his  departure ;  while  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
offer  a  Dntoh  warship  to  bring  Mr.  Kruger  to 
Holland.  The  Ex  President  is  reported  as  car¬ 
rying  with  him  from  five  to  twenty-five  million 
dollars,  which  he  is  to  nse  as  a  fnnd  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  spread  a  Boer  propaganda.  He  will 
probably  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  lawyers 
and  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  a  rich  prize.  Still  Com  Paul  is  a 


shrewd  old  personage,  and  it  will  take  a  wily 
lawyer  to  worst  him.  With  Kruger  away  the 
end  of  the  long  and  terrible  war  in  South 
Africa  must  be  near  at  hand.  Surely  there 
has  never  been  a  more  forcible  illustration  of 
the  absurdity  and  nselessness  of  a  war  of  that 
kind.  What  arbitration  conld  probably,  what 
time  would  certainly,  have  accomplished  has 
been  won  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  a  loss  of  life  of  thonsands  of  their 
men  and  one-tenth  of  all  their  officers,  while 
the  Boers  have  lost  everything — homes,  lives 
and  independence.  It  is  doubtful  if  Home 
Rule  be  granted  now  to  South  Africa;  but  for 
the  war  it  would  have  been  assured. 


Galveston  is  bravely  emerging  from  the  mins 
caused  by  the  hurricane.  The  terrible  work  of 
burying  the  dead  has  been  carried  out  with 
unabated  vigor.  From  the  first  stupor  it  has 
been  aroused  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A 
strict  military  discipline  has  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  city ;  and  under  efficient  corps  of  volnn- 
teers,  the  debris  is  being  cleared  away.  The 
water  works  system  has  been  pnt  in  working 
order,  and  soon  the  electric  lights,  fire  alarm 
system  and  street  railways  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion.  A  common  railroad  bridge  is  rapidly 
being  pushed  across  from  the  mainland.  With 
that  completed,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  sup¬ 
plies,  for  the  entire  nation  has  been  most  gen¬ 
erous  in  response  to  Galveston’s  cry  for  help. 
The  New  York  relief  fund  already  reaches 
$280,000.  If  all  the  United  States  follow  New 
York’s  example  the  sum  total  will  mount  up 
into  millions.  Galveston  needs  all  that  and 
more.  The  list  of  dead  is  already  over  4,000; 
loss  of  property  in  the  stricken  district  will 
approximate  $26,000,000.  It  is  a  crushing  blow. 
All  the  world  sympathizes  with  the  grief- 
stricken  city,  and  admires  the  heroism  with 
which  it  is  straggling  to  its  feet  again. 

Over  100,000  miners  are  on  strike  in  the  an¬ 
thracite  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  These  fields 
represent  practically  the  hard  coal  output  of 
the  world ;  they  are  not  yet  entirely  closed, 
however,  as  the  strike  has  not  been  general 
among  the  60, 000  men  employed  in  the  Sohnyl- 
kill  region.  The  success  of  the  strike  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  completeness  of  its 
organization.  If  all  anthracite  miners  can  be 
coerced  into  joining  the  strikers,  and  proper 
sympathetic  aid  be  given  by  fellow  nnions, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  reasonable  de¬ 
mands  of  the  miners  will  be  granted.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  strikers  the  Gkilveston  disaster 
has  completely  absorbed  the  attention  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  American  public  at  present.  Still 
it  is  probable  that  the  strike  will  last  long 
enough  to  become  yet  a  centre  of  interest.  In¬ 
vestigations  by  those  sent  to  the  affeoted  dis¬ 
tricts  have  shown  that  the  demands  of  the 
miners  are  both  jnst  and  reasonable.  Freedom 
to  pnrchase  supplies  where  they  will  and  sn 
honest  ton  weight  are  not  exorbitant  reqndSts. 
The  operators,  however,  feel  that  it  is  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  them  and  the  labor  nnions.  They 
would  willingly  grant  favors  to  employees; 
bnt  a  labor  nnion  is  a  red  flag  to  a  mine  opera¬ 
tor. 


A  TRANSFORMATION. 

A.  M.  Atwool. 

(2  Corinthians  ill.  18.) 

“  We  have  no  bread  to  spare,”  the  servants  said  ; 
Send  thon  this  crowd  away. 

By  vulgar  greed  and  wonder  basely  led 
To  follow  thee  to-day.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  Master,  “great  their  need  mas  be 
Of  rest  and  food.  Bring  what  ye  have  to  me.” 

“  This  woman  is  not  of  thy  chosen  race 
Who  crieth  after  thee. 

Send  her  away,  this  is  no  fitting  place 
For  importunity.” 

“  Nay,”  said  the  Lord,  “  this  faithful  soul  shall  see 
None  is  oast  ont  who  truly  comes  to  me.” 

“  These  little  children  are  too  young  to  know 
The  Master's  word,”  they  said  ; 

“  Take  them  away,”  But  as  they  turn  to  go 
His  arms  are  round  them  spread— 

“  Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  to  me. 

Of  such  in  heaven  shall  my  kingdom  be.” 

But  on  a  day  of  bitter  tears  and  shame. 

Ten  souls  to  Jesus  dear 
Waited  to  hear  the  Master’s  word  of  blame 
For  faithless  fiight  and  fear. 

“  Be  not  afraid,  'tls  I,”  be  gently  said  ; 

“  My  peace  be  yours ;  I  live  who  once  was  dead.” 

They  drove  away  no  more  I  “  Come  all,”  they  cried; 

“The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  ‘Come.’ 

The  Lord  has  many  mansions  open  wide. 

Let  all  who  will  come  home  I 
Yet  there  is  room.  Ob, hear  his  word  and  live. 
Freely  we  have  received  and  freely  give  1  ” 

—The  Sunday  Magazine. 


g  From  onr  good  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Oahill 
of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  we  have  received  a 
letter  describing  the  Galveston  calamity. 
Written  a  week  ago,  it  recites  little  that  has 
not  been  given  by  the  daily  press,  and  as  Mr. 
Oahill  was  not  an  eye  witness  of  the  scenes  he 
describes,  he  conld,  necessarily,  add  nothing 
to  common  report.  It  is  well,  however,  not  to 
forget  the  sufferings  of  the  smaller  towns  in 
onr  interest  in  the  greater  calamity.  Mr. 
Oahill  reminds  ns  that  not  only  in  Galveston 
bnt  all  along  the  coast  country  there  is  great 
deetrnotion  and  loss  of  life.  The  towns  of 
Angleton,  Alvin,  Mannel,  Duke  Ascola  and 
others  are  in  whole  or  in  part  destroyed.  It 
will  be  many  years  before  South  Texas  will 
recover  from  this  terrible  disaster.  Mr.  Oahill 
farther  asks  “The  Evangelist  which  is  very 
ready  to  help  the  needy”  to  open  a  relief 
column  for  these  sufferers  in  South  Texas. 
This  wo  shonld  surely  do  were  it  necessary. 
But  the  whole  country  is  generously  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  the  sufferers,  and  the 
avenues  of  contribution  are  many  and  accessi¬ 
ble.  To  the  appeal  of  our  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary,  however,  as  below,  we  gladly  give  room. 

From  onr  Synodical  Missionary  in  Texas,  the 
Rev.  H.  S.  Little,  comes  a  strong  appeal  for 
aid  to  rebuild  the  churches  at  Webster,  Clear 
Creek  and  La  Porte,  which  had  lately  been 
finished  at  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  and  all  of  which  have  been  wrecked. 
The  Fourth  Chnroh  of  Galveston  is  happily 
only  slightly  damaged  and  its  heroic  pasttr, 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Mason,  at  once  tamed  it  into 
an  asylum  for  the  homeless.  Doubtless  onr 
Home  Midaion  Trehsnrer,  Mr.  H.  C.  Clin,  will 
gladly  take  charge  of  and  remit  funds  for  these 
churches.  At  least  $10,000  are  needed. 
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A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS. 

F.  F.  Ellinwood  D.D. 

Migrations  to  the  country  for  a  summer 
change  are  becoming  more  and  more  common 
with  all  deniaens  of  cities  who  can  afford  the 
means.  And  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  of  all 
beneficences  is  the  aid  which  enables  the  poor, 
especially  the  children,  to  get  a  whiff  of  pnre 
country  air.  Even  in  the  large  country  towns 
it  is  now  felt  by  many  that  a  change  is  needed, 
and  a  visit  to  the  mountains  or  the  seaside 
forms  a  part  of  their  summer  plans.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  extravagance  now  that  so  many 
of  the  most  cultivated  people  are  coming  to 
prefer  some  simple  plan  for  enjoyment  and  re¬ 
cuperation  rather  than  the  vulgar  show  and 
dissipation  of  the  great  crowded  resorts.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  for  twenty-five  years 
passed  through  Saratoga  with  assiduous  haste 
and  with  an  almost  boyish  eagerness  for  the 
wildness  and  the  freshness  of  the  Adirondacks. 
And  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  annual  re¬ 
cruit  of  a  few  weeks  and  the  entire  change  of 
life  which  I  found  at  Blue  Mountain  Lake,  N. 
T.,  that  I  have  been  able  always  to  return 
with  fresh  vigor  to  a  work  whose  exciting  and 
sometimes  perplexing  exactions  have  not  been 
small. 

My  love  for  the  Adirondacks  and  for  this 
particular  lake,  which  I  first  knew  as  Lake 
Emmons,  began  more  than  forty  years  ago.  In 
1857,  while  a  pastor  at  Rochester,  I  joined  a 
small  party  In  a  fishing  expedition  to  the 
“North  Woods.”  Reaching  Lowville  by  rail 
from  Utica,  we  passed  thence  eastward  over 
an  old  Government  road  sixty  miles  to  the 
northwest  bay  of  the  Raqnette— passing  what 
is  now  known  as  Brandreth’s  Lake  on  the 
way.  It  was  a  rough  journey  of  two  days  over 
an  obscure  track  nearly  grown  up  with  under¬ 
brush  soaked  by  heavy  rains.  The  nights  were 
rendered  hideous  by  the  cries  of  animal  life 
in  forest,  air  and  water.  Once  we  were  sure 
that  our  camp  was  inspected  by  a  panther,  but 
the  staple  of  our  music  consisted  of  the  wierd 
screeching  of  coons  and  the  deep  bass  accom¬ 
paniment  of  innumerable  bull  frogs.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  was  what  might  very  safely  be  called 
wild. 

From  the  Raquette  we  passed  up  the  Marion 
River  and  through  the  Utowana  and  Eagle 
Lakes  to  the  beantifnl  ‘  *  Lake  Emmons,  ’  ’  now 
Blue  Mountain  Lake.  Everywhere  the  thick 
foliage  came  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and 
there  was  not  even  a  semblance  of  a  camp.  We 
pitched  our  tent  for  the  night,  however,  and 
the  next  day  climbed  Blue  Mountain  by  aid  of 
a  pocket  compass  and  we  blazed  a  path  as  we 
went  On  our  return  to  the  Raqnette  we  paid, 
a  visit  to  the  notorious  Ned  Bnntline,  then 
living  as  a  recluse  on  the  shore  of  Eagle  Lake 
where,  unkempt  smd  shaggy  as  Robinson 
Omsoe,  be  spent  his  time  in  writing  “blood 
and  thunder  stories”  for  the  New  York  Mer¬ 
cury. 

We  closed  the  day  with  killing  two  small 
besffs  and  camping  bn  the  “carry”  between 
Utowana  and  the  Marion  River.  Two  years 
later  I  paid  another  visit  to  my  favorite  lake, 
but  not  again  till  1876,  when  the  last  ten  miles 
of  road  was  cut  through  from  the  Adirondack 
Railroad  terminus  at  North  Greek.  I  was 
among  the  first  to  pass  over  that  memorable 
ten  miles  of  boulders  and  corduroy  and  was  a 
guest  at  J.  O.  Holland’s  Blue  Mountain  Lake, 
House  during  the  first  week  of  its  opening.  In 
place  of  the  now  spacious  buildings  there  stood 
a  two  story  log  house  scarcely  yet  ‘ '  clinched. '  ’ 

With  two  or  three  exceptions  my  family  have 
been  annual  guests  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
No  better  evidence  could  be  given  of  our  love 
of  the  lake  or  of  our  appreciation  of  our  genial 
and  hospitable  landlord,  Mr.  Holland. 

For  nearly  twenty  summers  we  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  quaint  bark  lined  camp,  known  to  all 


frequenters  of  the  place  as  “Owl’s  Nest,” 
taking  our  meals  at  the  hotel.  The  fact  that 
almost  as  a  rule  guests  once  knowing  the  place 
comi’  again  has  enabled  ns  to  form  many  pleas¬ 
ant  friendships  there  with  people  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  thirty  mile  ride  by 
stage  or  buokboard  from  North  Greek  has  been 
a  serious  objection  to  Blue  Mountain  Lake  on 
the  part  of  many,  though  I  have  always  liked 
it.  The  difficulty  is  now  removed,  however, 
by  the  New  York  Gentral  Railroad  service, 
which  runs  luxurious  sleeping  cars  direct  to 
Raqnette  Lake,  from  which  Blue  Mountain  is 
reached  by  commodious  steam  launches.  Leav¬ 
ing  New  York  by  the  8  A  M.  Empire  Express, 
one  reaches  Holland’s  Blue  Mountain  Lake 
House  for  supper.  Or  by  evening  sleeping  train 
from  New  York,  he  breakfasts  on  the  Raqnette 
and  reaches  Holland’s  about  11  A.  M. 

Objection  has  been  made  by  some  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  civilization  upon  the  wild  lake  re¬ 
gions.  But  one  element  of  civilization  will  be 
welcomed  by  all,  and  that  is  the  careful  safe¬ 
guarding  of  health.  About  the  most  important 
question  connected  with  all  popular  and 
crowded  health  resorts  is  that  cf  proper  sanita¬ 
tion.  Nowhere,  however  favorable  the  cli¬ 
mate,  can  this  matter  be  neglected.  By  the 
prompt  energy  of  proprietors  and  other  citi¬ 
zens,  aided  by  Mr.  William  W.  Durant,  who 
has  large  local  interests,  the  hotels,  boarding 
houses  and  residences  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
community  have  been  supplied  with  a  complete 
system  of  sewage  and  also  with  water  supply 
from  pnre  mountain  springs. 

Men  and  boys  who  are  chiefiy  fond  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  can  still  be  accommodated  by 
little  camping  excursions  to  the  adjacent 
wilder  lakes  and  ponds,  while  the  “comforts” 
of  transport  and  of  residence  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated  by  families  and  will  enable  a  much  larger 
number  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  change  and  of 
mountain  air.  On  Eagle  Lake,  an  easy  boat 
row  or  launch  trip  from  Holland’s,  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  golf  course  fitted  up  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Durant,  and  a  smaller  one  may  be  found  on  the 
Holland  farm.  Two  things  remain  amid  all 
changes — the  magnificent  scenery  and  the  pnre 
mountain  air. 

THE  PERSIAN  PASSION  PLAY. 

Rev.  William  A-  Shedd. 

This  name  has  often  been  applied  to  the  an¬ 
nual  celebration  during  the  month  of  Muharram 
by  Shiah  Moslems  of  the  battle  of  Eerbola, 
where  the  sacred  family  of  Mohammed’s  de¬ 
scendants  suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of 
Moslems;  some,  among  whom  was  Hussein, 
the  prophet’s  grsmdson,  being  killed  and  others 
carried  captive.  This  tragedy  was  in  some 
measure  the  occasion  of  the  Shiah  schism,  and 
is  invested  by  the  Shiahs  with  an  atoning 
virtue.  To  them  the  Muharram  celebration  is 
the  great  event  in  the  religions  year.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  special  services  in  the  mosques,  when 
the  story  of  the  battle  is  recited  by  Mnllahsi 
who  embellish  it  with  the  exaggerations  of 
Oriental  eloquence  and  the  accretions  of  ages ; 
of  theatrical  performances  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  wealthy  individuals,  generally  in 
large  tents,  in  which  the  history  is  acted  out 
in  detail ;  and  of  processions,  partly  intended 
to  reproduce  the  events  of  history  and  partly 
to  express  the  popular  grief  over  the  death  of 
their  Imfim.  The  mosques  are  shut  against  all 
Ghristians,  to  whom  also  the  theatrical  per¬ 
formances  are  difficult  of  access,  especially  in 
the  provincial  towns,  and  so  the  processions 
are  all  that  foreigners  usually  see.  But  the 
sight  of  these  prooeesions  on  the  last  and  great 
day  (the  Ashurah,  or  tenth,  as  it  is  called)  is 
most  weird  and  is  doubtless  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  part  of  the  whole  Muharram.  On  that 
day  the  various  processions  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  city  traverse  the  whole  city, 


visiting  the  mosques,  and  finally  pass  in  re¬ 
view  before  the  highest  governmental  authori¬ 
ties.  Here  in  Urumia  the  rendezvous  is  the 
large  inclosed  artillery  square,  and  we  made 
our  way  thither  about  6  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  for  the  day  began  at  sunset  of  the  previous 
evening  and  the  processions  bad  already  spent 
much  of  the  night  in  marching.  The  crowd 
soon  gathered,  and  the  Governor,  a  prince  of 
royal  blood,  with  forty  or  fifty  of  the  nobility, 
took  his  stand  in  the  centre  of  one  side.  These 
were  the  guests  of  a  piously  inclined  landlord, 
and  the  g«nial  glasses  of  tea  and  sherbet  with 
the  cheerfully  bubbling  water-pipe  showed  that 
these  gentlemen  at  least  were  not  entirely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  grief.  A  long  and  wavy  line  of  two 
or  three  hundred  men  (soldiers  perhaps)  armed 
with  sticks  lent  lustre  to  the  doubtful  glory  of 
Persian  authority  and  kept  in  order  that  aggre¬ 
gation  of  good  nature  and  indolence— a  Persian 
crowd.  No  women  were  in  the  square  itself ; 
but  in  an  adjoining  building  overlooking  it 
were  the  ladies  of  the  Governor’s  harem,  while 
the  walls  and  surrounding  roofs  were  lined 
with  men  and  women. 

For  three  or  four  hours  the  processions, 
twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  came  at  intervals, 
varying  in  size  and  detail,  but  all  representing 
the  same  thing,  the  wreck  of  Hussein’s  little 
army  as  the  victors  led  them  from  the  battle 
field.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  brought 
away,  the  captive  women  and  children  are 
borne  on  horses  and  camels,  while  they  are 
taunted  by  the  victors  with  gibes  and  tor¬ 
mented  with  whips  as  they  go,  and  the  mourn¬ 
ers  precede  or  follow,  showing  their  grief  with 
Oriental  vehemence.  A  few  of  the  processions 
consisted  only  of  mourners,  while  in  others 
there  were  none.  Several  were  very  elaborate, 
each  with  forty  or  fifty  horses,  six  or  eight 
camels,  numerous  litters,  men  in  chain  armor, 
and  black-draped  biers  of  the  dead.  Scores  of 
women  and  children  were  among  the  captives, 
the  former  being  impersonated  by  men  dressed 
like  women.  Great  standards,  surmounted  by 
curious  iron  frames  bearing  aloft  the  sword 
and  hand  of  Ali  and  weighted  down  by  silks 
and  shawls,  the  votive  offeirngs  of  generous 
devotees,  aud  beautiful,  embjoidered  banners, 
added  stateliness  to  the  whole  and  conferred 
merit  on  their  staggering  bearers.  Drums  and 
fifes  sounded  strange,  sad,  slow;  monotonous 
music,  well  suited  to  add  to  the  effect. 

The  commemorative  features  were  weird  and 
impressive,  but  the  mourning  ranged  from  the 
sad  to  the  horrible.  One  band  was  made  up  of 
half  a  hundred  dervishes,  with  long,  unkempt 
locks  and  strange  costumes,  chanting  with  slow 
cadence  a  weird  and  piercing  dirge,  beating 
time  in  unison  on  their  bared  breasts  with  the 
open  palm  or  on  their  bared  backs  with,  chain 
lashes.  Another  consisted  of  as  many  Mullahs 
of  the  poorer  sort,  men  who  had  failed  to 
reach  the  rewards  of  ambition  and  must  have 
felt  twinges  of  jealousy  as  they  passed  in  the 
mosque-yards  their  sleek  and  rich  brethren. 
The  bazaar  shop  keepers,  some  men  of  wealth, 
had  a  company  of  their  own,  as  did  also  the 
artisans  of  the  bazaar;  while  each  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  was  recruited  in  a  separate  ward  of  the 
city.  All  chanted  the  same  dirges,  with  the 
same  musical  accompaniment,  and  most  of 
them  best  their  bared  breasts  as  they  went. 
Some,  not  content  with  such  ordinary  ex¬ 
pression  of  grief,  had  covered  their  shaven 
heads  with  mud  and  beat  them  instead  of 
their  breasts.  There  was  something  indescriba¬ 
bly  demoniacal  in  their  appearance;  besmeared 
with  filth,  their  eyes  staring  out  of  the  masks 
which  had  dried  on  their  faces.  Others  beat 
their  backs  with  chains,  striking  first  over  one 
shoulder  and  then  over  the  other  in  changing 
unison.  Most  horrible  of  all  were  the  bloody 
hands,  each  member  brandishing  a  sword, 
while  the  blood  streamed  down  from  their 
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gashed  foreheads  over  their  long  >vhite  shirts. 
Of  coarse  the  strokes  were  mostly  feints  and 
men  accompanied  them  to  ward  off  ..the  blows 
with  sticks ;  bat  nevertheless  it  was  no  mean 
sacrifice  of  haman  blood.  The  sight  of  these 
bands  of  devotees,  band  after  band,  in  all  aboat 
850,  among  them  little  boys  some  only  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  was  a  terrible  testimony  to 
the  nniversal  need  of  atonement.  The  bands, 
as  they  swayed  back  and  forth  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  stand,  demanded  the  release  of  prison¬ 
ers,  and  did  not  leave  till  their  demand  had 
been  granted.  The  swaying  banners,  finely 
caparisoned  camels  and  piotareeqae  horsemen 
of  the  last  procession  were  passing  as  I  left, 
and  the  whole  comes  vividly  before  me  as  one 
of  the  most  impressive  sights  of  my  life. 

It  aroased  me  to  a  new  realization  of  some 
phases  of  Islam.  Perhaps  the  strangest  impres¬ 
sion  was  of  the  emotional  character  of  Moham¬ 
medanism.  To  deal  with  this  sabject  would 
require  a  separate  article.  Here  I  can  only 
say  that  not  only  is  the  Muharram  a  most  pow¬ 
erful  emotional  appeal,  calculated  to  deepen 
the  schism  of  Shiah  and  Sunni,  but  that  Islam 
in  its  common  appeals,  its  Koran,  its  preach¬ 
ing,  its  promises  of  heaven,  is  emotional  and 
not  rational. 

The  Muharram  suggests,  by  its  attempt  to 
satisfy,  the  great  lack  of  Islam,  an  atonement. 
The  Shiah  has  sought  blindly  to  fill  this  lack 
by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  sufferings  of  the 
Imams,  by  the  exaltation  of  AH  to  almost 
divine  rank,  and  by  the  tortures  just  described. 
In  the  preaching  and  dramas  of  the  “ten  days,  ’’ 
much  is  made  of  the  vicariousness  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Hussein. 

Again  the  mobility  of  Islam  is  illustrated. 
The  greatest  religions  act  of  millions  of  Mos¬ 
lems  has  not  a  trace  of  origin  in  the  Koran,  is 
entirely  disconnected  with  the  prophet,  and  is 
mainly  a  product  of  recent  times. 

Is  it  not  also  a  missionary  call  to  us?  "On 
the  last  day,  the  great  day  of  the  Feast,  Jesus 
stood  and  cried.’’  The  message  he  proclaimed 
was  evoked  by  the  ceremonial  of  the  day,  by 
the  procession  carrying  water  from  the  pool  of 
Siloam  to  the  Temple.  He  whom  they  knew 
not,  was  the  Bock  they  commemorated.  So 
now  the  message  that  answers  the  bitter  need 
savagely  expressed  in  the  blood  and  wailing 
of  the  lost,  the  great  day  of  Muharram — the 
message  of  blood  shed  in  willing  and  availing 
sacrifice,  of  perfect  and  eternal  atonement,  of 
sweet  ^commemoration,  in  solemn  rite  —  the 
message  of  the  Cross  is  ready.  Who  will 
stand  and  cry? 

Uromia,  Persia.  Aag.3,1900. 


THE  TER.HS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

These  were  supposed  to  be  fixed  for  the  united 
Church  at  the  Reunion  in  1869.  No  question 
should  be  raised  as  to  interpretation  of  the 
Standards.  Accepting  these,  each  man  was  on 
the  same  footing  with  every  other,  of  equality, 
independence  and  fellowship.  One  of  those 
who  sat  in  the  Assembly  both  in  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh  as  a  representative  of  the  New 
School  Church  in  Ohio  and  who  jralously  re¬ 
garded  the  rights  of  his  brethren,  did  not  put 
his  hand  to  the  articles  of  reunion  without 
being  sure  that  neither  he  nor  they  should 
ever  be  called  in  question  for  not  patting  an 
Old  School  interpretation  on  the  Standards 
which  were  the  basis  of  a  mutual  agreement  to 
live  together  in  peace. 

And  yet  now  we  are.  The  imperious  demand 
is  made,  “Subscribe  as  we  do  or  go  out.’’  If 
a  man  stays  in  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the 
reunion  agreement,  he  must  either  subscribe 
to  the  Standards  as  the  dictators  demand,  or 
“be  guilty  of  moral  obliquity,’’  and  be 
“mainly  oonoerned  for  the  loaves  and  fishes’’ 
of  a  Presbyterian  connection  To  relieve  this 
sitnation,  we  are  asked  if  we  desire  a  change 


in  the  terms  of  subscription  to  the.  Standards? 

To  this  we  give  answer  in  a  decided  nega¬ 
tive.  The  terms  have  been  fixed  and  operative 
for  a  life-time.  If  we  change  them  now,  we 
condemn  what  we  once  approved  and  we  con¬ 
fess  what  we  never  admitted,  viz. :  the  right 
of  the  inquisition  to  affix  new  terms  or  narrow 
the  old  ones.  And  in  this  refusal  to  accept 
new  terms  we  find  the  stongest  motive  for 
urging  a  revision  of  the  Standards.  Now  that 
the  old  champions  of  reunion  are  gone,  the 
new  generation  of  champions  of  the  Standards 
as  they  are  has  forgotten  what  was  said  of 
them  thirty  years  ago,  by  both  parties  to  the 
reunion.  It  is  also  convenient  and  agreeable 
to  ignore  the  old  terms  and  make  new  ones  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  new  discipline.  Cast  out 
the  man  who  disagrees  with  yon,  and  show 
him  the  Standards  as  your  justification! 

The  simplest  remedy  for  this  invasion  of 
rights  under  the  common  Confession  and  its 
consequences,  is  to  change  the  form  of  the 
Confession.  Then  no  man  can  evade  the  old 
obligations  to  keep  the  peace,  on  the  plea  that 
his  brethren  are  not  keeping  the  faith.  Revis¬ 
ion  is  not  difficult  if  you  really  want  to  revise. 
There  is  just  oue  way:  revise!'  If  you  put  your¬ 
self  under  bonds  not  to  touch  a  point  of  Calvin 
or  a  particle  of  Augustine,  you  make  any  re¬ 
vision  impossible.  That  was  the  mistake  some 
years  ago.  Revision,  that  was  voted,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Calvinistio  saving  clause.  The 
main  obstruction  is  this  exigeant  condition. 

There  should  be  and  there  really  is  no  bar 
to  a  restatement  of  controverted  points  in  good 
English  and  good  faith,  if  men  wish  so  to  do. 
The  harmony  of  the  Church  requires  it ;  the 
best  intelligence  and  comprehension  of  the 
people  require  it.  To  evade  the  real  issue  by 
restating  the  terms  of  subscription  is  to  show 
distrust  of  each  other  and  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  those  who  differ  from  us.  We  hope 
our  Presbyteries  will  meet  the  matter  in  a 
spirit  of  manly  fairness  and  Christian  frank¬ 
ness.  The  Confession  “broadly  interpreted’’ 
states  some  things  not  proven  and  some  things 
quite  contrary  to  the  truth.  What  shall  be 
done  with  such  statements?  Surely  the  an¬ 
swer  is  just  as  evident  as  the  action  is  simple 
and  urgently  needed.  R.  A.  S. 


SCOTLAND’S  MISSION  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST. 

Edward  Huntting  Rudd. 

We  mean  so  much  of  Scotland  as  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  number  is  both 
large  and  potent.  Most  readers  will  recall  that 
at  the  last  Synod  and  General  Assembly  of 
each  church  respectively,  held  in  May  and  early 
June,  measures  were  passed  by  which  the  prac¬ 
tical  union  of  these  two  great  ecclesiastical 
bodies  was  effected.  In  October  next  the  com¬ 
pleted  act  will  be  celebrated  by  a  brief  though 
significant  gathering,  which  will  be  “The 
First  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  ’’  Of  this  united  body  the 
leader  in  all  this  union  movement,  whom  a  re¬ 
cent  writer  has  called  “the  greatest  of  living 
Scotsmen’’— the  Rev.  Principal  Robert  Rainy— 
has  been  designated  Moderator.  A  truly  de¬ 
served  recognition  of  able  scholarship,  fearless 
leadership  and  disinterested  fealty  to  all  the 
best  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

As  a  former  student  of  the  Divinity  Hall  of 
the  Free  Church,  I  learned  to  reverence  and 
love  Principal  Rainy  just  as  we  did  Dr. 
“Archie”  Hodge  and  Dr.  James  McCosh  in  dear 
old  Princeton.  Hence  I  took  a  very  especial 
interest  in  all  the  proceedings  of  that  final 
Assembly  which  will  be  an  historic  one.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  be  an  invited  guest  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Rev.  Principal  Rainy,  to 
some  thirty  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  to  some  of  his  former  pupils.  As  I  sat 


next  to  Principal  Salmond  of  Aberdeen  I 
learned  from  him  and  from  the  several  speeches 
made,  how  very  significant  this  act  of  union 
was  regarded  as  not  only  affecting  Scotland, 
but  America  as  well.  Indeed  it  must  be  a 
source  of  gain  to  the  spirit  of  essential  unity 
and  even  organic  union  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
everywhere.  And  I  humbly  venture  the 
prophecy  that  it  will  materially  aid  in  the 
long  desired  union  of  our  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  Churches,  especially  when  we  study  care¬ 
fully  and  prayerfully  all  the  facts  and  condi¬ 
tions  entering  into  the  history  of  the  union. 

What  then  is  the  spirit  of  the  message  which 
goes  forth  from  “Auld  Reekie”  and  from  so 
large  a  part  of  Christian  Scotland,  as  revealed 
in  this  recent  harmonious  decision  to  unite , 
The  first  message  is  that  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
holding  fundamental  things  in  common,  ought 
to  seek  the  closest  union.  Dr.  James  Stalker 
observes  that  the  origin  of  the  churches  about 
to  be  included  in  this  union  is  identical.  “It 
was  the  interference  of  the  secular  power,  ” 
says  Stalker,  “with  the  Church's  duty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  jealousy  for  the  Church’s  spir 
itual  independence  on  the  other.  In  every  cue 
it  could,  I  believe,  be  shown  that  there  wu  a 
deeper  cause — namely,  the  revival  of  religion. 
A  revival  Church  is  always  sensitive  about  the 
interference  of  secular  authority  with  her  spir¬ 
itual  functions.  ’  ’ 

The  Church’s  spiritual  independence  is  the 
Magna  Charta  of  both  the  Free  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churches.  Such  a  union,  with 
that  declaration  holding  a  foremost  place  in  the 
terms  of  agreement,  must  help  the  Church  of 
Christ  everywhere.  Another  message  is  that 
whereX.two  historic  Christian  bodies  exist  as 
rivals  in  the  same  community  large  or  small, 
strength,  usefulness  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
would  be  conserved  by  union.  We  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  both  North  and  South,  agree 
to  this  but  u  yet  we  cannot  come  to  the  point 
of.union. 

^Still  another  ’message  is  that  this  union  hu 
been  effected  by  mutual  trust  and  love,  by 
much  prayer  and  fasting  on  the  part  of  the 
great  leaders  of  both  these  two  great  bodies. 
If^it  hu  been  the  good  fortune  of  any  of  my 
readers,  u  it  has  been  mine,  to  know  such 
men  u  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  whom  I  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  living  preachers  in 
Scotland,  and  Principal  Rainy,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Laws,  and  the  present  Moderator,  Dr. 
Robert  Ross  Taylor— these  of  the  Free  Church 
— or  Principal  John  Cairns  D.D.  or  the  late 
John  Kerr  D.  D.  —these  and  others  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church — then  remembering  their 
Christ- like  life  and  their  great  scholarship  you 
will  not  wonder  at  the  value  of  the  results. 

Once  more — in  the  last  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  in  May'in  Edinburgh,  the  vote  for  union 
wu  unanimous,  and  in  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  only  a  vtry  few  votes  were  cut  in 
opposition,  and  before  final  organic  union  takes 
place  it  may  be  made  unanimous.  This  fact 
tell  its  own  story  of  the  tolerance,  the  mutual 
concessions,  the  fraternal  spirit  of  love,  the 
absence  of  selfish  suspicion  and  the  conscious 
strength  and  blessing  which  will  everywhere 
result  from  the  union.  All  this  cannot  but  be 
a  message  of  great  interest  to  the  entire  Church 
of  Christ. 

Space  has  not  permitted  the  desired  reference 
to  much  of  the  history  or  distinguishing  ohw- 
acteristios  of  each  great  body  interested,  or  to 
the  personality  of  some  of  the  “famous  mod¬ 
erns”  of  each  Church,  or  to  the  relation  which 
this  union  must  bear  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  Of  all  that  in  a  future  utlole. 

This  union  cannot  but  make  ns  all  u  Chris¬ 
tians  thankful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 
And  it  makes  ns  recall  with  similu  mtitude 
and  hope  the  noble  inen,  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
the  quiet  steadfut  hope  at  work  in  our 
land  and  Church,  one  day  to  meet  with  similar 
rewud. 

AnBuiuii>Ai.B,  Mass. 
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BALLT1M6  TIME. 

Again  we  would  remind  onr  readers  of  the 
importance  of  next  Sunday  to  the  children. 
Parents  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  much  to  be 
at  home  that  their  children  may  be  in  school 
on  the  opening  day  should  be  no  less  zealous 
that  they  should  begin  the  Sunday-school  year 
promptly  on  the  day  appointed.  And  teachers 
and  superintendents  should  see  to  it  that  the 
exercises  of  this  day  are  so  significant  and  so 
closely  articulated  with  the  work  of  the  year 
which  is  to  follow  that  no  scholar,  child  or 
adult,  shall  miss  it  without  a  distinct  sense  of 
loss ;  that  every  scholar  who  shares  it  shall  be 
glad  of  whatever  sacrifice  was  necessary  to 
that  end. 

But  the  responsibilities  of  the  case  do  not 
end,  though  they  begin,  with  Rallying  Day. 
Two  articles  by  Dr.  Mudge  of  Princeton  re¬ 
cently  appearing  in  a  contemporary,  clearly 
show  a  very  serious  defect  in  onr  Sunday-school 
methods.  Dr.  Mudge  has  carefully  studied  the 
statistics  of  onr  schools  for  some  years  past  in 
the  light  of  reports  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Movement,  and  comparing  the  additions  result¬ 
ing  from  this  movement,  with  the  actual  gain 
in  the  total  number  of  scholars,  he  is  forced 
to  admit  the  probability  that  “during  the  last 
three  years  it  has  required  thirteen  new  schol¬ 
ars  at  least  to  make  good  the  losses  and  secure 
the  gain  of  a  single  scholar.  ’’ 

Again,  the  membership  of  the  lately  inaugu¬ 
rated  Home  Department  “nearly  equals  the 
increase  of  all  the  schools,  including  the  Home 
Department.”  These  conditions,  not  pecnliar 
Dr.  Mudge  adds,  to  onr  denomination,  but 
almost  universally  prevailing,  show  an  appall¬ 
ing  waste  in  Sunday-school  mtu:hinery,  and  an 
almost  equally  appalling  misdirection  of  effort. 
For  if  the  large  gains  reported  by  Sunday- 
Bohool  missionaries,  supported  by  nearly  all 
ohurohes  at  considerable  coat,  barely  make 
good  the  depletions  of  the  older  schools,  from 
whatever  cause,  surely  one  of  two  things  is  the 
oase.  Either  the  machinery  is  too  expensive 
in  proportion  to  results  achieved,  or  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  does  not  meet  the  actual  and  recog¬ 
nized  need. 

For  that  parents  in  genend,  whether  or  not 
themselves  religions,  feel  the  importance  of 
a  religions  education  for  their  children,  cannot 
be  questioned.  The  children  who  flock  to  the 
mission  schools  in  droves  come  for  something 
more  than  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  Christmas 
tree  and  the  excursion.  Their  parents  send 
them  with  a  distinct  though  not  always 
formulated  hope  that  in  addition  to  these  the 
children  will  receive  instruction  that  will  help 
them  to  “be  good.”  That  mother  wu  typical 
of  thousands,  who  recalled  her  children  from 
the  “Happy  Sunday  Afternoon”  of  The  King’s 
Daughters  down  town  in  this  city,  because  she 
wanted  them  “to  be  taught  religion  on  Sun¬ 
day.”  The  King’s  Daughters  had  thought 
they  were  teaching  religion,  in  the  indirect 
way  which  alone  was  practicable  when  Jews 
and  Roman  Catholics  made  up  four-fifths  of 
the  little  flock ;  but  they  were  quick  .  to  learn 
their  lesson  from  that  ignorant  mother,  and 
the  Snnday-school  which  hat  replaced  the 


Happy  Sunday  Afternoon  is  twice  as  large  and 
twice  as  regularly  attended  as  that  was. 

No,  the  people  are  yearning  after  God.  The 
“little  ones”  are  just  as  eager  to  “come”  to 
him  as  in  the  days  when  onr  Lord  was  forced 
to  admonish  his  disciples,  “Let  them  come.” 
If  parents  are  apathetic,  if  children  fall  off 
from  the  Snnday-school  in  the  ratio  of  twelve 
to  thirteen,  it  is  because  they  do  not  find  the 
Lord  Jesus  there.  The  means  for  gathering 
the  children  into  the  school  appear  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  enthusiastically  adopted  not  only  by 
missionaries,  but  by  the  teachers  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  themselves.  But  something  apparently 
needs  to  be  remedied  in  the  Snnday-school 
itself,  that  scholars  may  be  kept  when  once 
they  are  gathered.  It  is  a  difficult  problem. 
It  calls  for  the  most  profound  study.  We 
gladly  open  onr  columns  to  any  who  have  real 
light  to  shed  upon  it. 


THE  GIFT  OF  LIFE. 

What  shall  we  do  with  it?  It  is  in  onr  hands 
while  we  are  in  health,  absolutely  under  our 
control.  It  can  be  wasted  or  out  short  by  onr 
own  volition.  Only  the  strong  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  if  not  reinforced  by  religious 
principles,  stands  guard  over  this  greatest  of 
trusts.  When  some  over-mastering  impulse 
of  passion  or  depression  assaults  that  instinct, 
the  barrier  is  broken  and  suicide  becomes  easy, 
a  seeming  resource  to  the  harassed  soul,  a 
present  relief  to  the  agonized  spirit. 

Vain  and  worse  than  vain  are  our  reproba¬ 
tions  of  those  who  weakly  and  wickedly  take 
vengeance  on  themselves  for  the  woes  they 
find  in  a  world  like  this.  We  have  come  too 
late :  the  folly  has  ripened,  the  delusion  has 
done  its  worst,  the  sacrifice  is  accomplished. 
Cover  the  face  and  pass  by.  Yet  onr  duty  re¬ 
mains;  what  is  it,  and  how  shall  we  rightly 
do  it?  For  surely  we  who  are  alive  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  in  a  new  way  and  with  a  new 
impulse  for  every  outbreak  of  the  suicide  mad¬ 
ness.  It  is  too  late  to  say  always  they  knew 
not  what  they  did ;  for  often  they  do  know 
and  they  do  it  because  they  know.  Evidence 
accumulates  that  self-destruction  is  a  matter 
of  deliberation  and  careful  preparation.  Just 
where  and  when  shall  the  hand  be  stayed? 
What  shall  break  the  delusive  scheme  of  a 
short  out  to  the  “infinite  peace?”  It  is  a 
delusion  surely.  Where  and  how  did  it  begin? 
By  what  means  did  it  grow  to  this  dimension? 

The  primary  factor  is  indulgence  of  it.  Any 
child  knows  the  danger ;  yet  some  are  fond  of 
risking  it  and  some  are  forced  to  take  the 
initial  steps  toward  the  dizzy  verge  of  the  deep 
and  dark  abyss.  When  the  question  of  life  and 
death  is  first  balanced  tentatively  or  recklessly, 
the  approaches  are  made.  Afterward,  under 
stress,  these  steps  are  again  taken  toward  the 
edge  of  evidence  and  the  approach  is  closer. 
At  last  the  sudden  rush  carries  one  over  I  It  is 
all  simple  sequence  of  thinking  which  is  not 
balanced,  of  daring  which  is  not  under  control, 
of  trifling  with  a  trust  too  sacred  for  any  lev¬ 
ity.  of  doubt  as  to  issues  too  awful  to  be 
lightly  confronted. 

So  the  habits  of  thought  in  our  time  convict 
themselves.  Men  trifle  with  trusts ;  they  doubt 
and  defy  the  immensest  truth.  They  treat  life 
as  if  it  were  their  own  possession ;  they  think 
of  death  as  having  nothing  back  of  or  beyond 
it.  Once  in  the  rapids  of  trifling  with  these 
stupendous  facts,  there  is  no  security  for  any. 
The  question  is  only  as  to  who  are  thus 
trifling.  My  brother,  is  it  yon?  Young  man, 
is  it  70U?  Then  when  yon  come  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  what  will  yon  do?  Are  you  willing 
to  have  your  name  writ  on  this  page  of  triflers, 
of  defaulters,  of  betrayers  of  trust? 

Here  we  find  and  face  onr  manly  duty.  It  is 
only  fair  dealing  with  onr  fellows  to  protest 


in  the  quietest,  most  sincere  way,  against  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  initial  steps  toward  suicide. 
Yon  know  what  they  are  and  where  they  lead. 
Be  willing  to  confess  what  yon  know.  It  is 
not  a  religions  duty  specifically,  any  more  than 
warning  a  train  or  leading  a  child  out  of  peril. 
It  is  simple  humanity  to  take  your  position  as 
a  man  in  trust  with  life  and  not  be  tempted  to 
trifle  with  it,  nor  to  encourage  trifling  in  oth¬ 
ers.  And  beyond  that,  yon  are  confronted  by 
the  facts  of  revelation  and  of  reason,  that 
articulate  life  and  death  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  dispel  illusions  and  compel  convic¬ 
tion  that  death  is  but  life  beyond  life,  with  a 
trend  toward  good  or  bad,  toward  well  being 
or  ill-being,  toward  l>liss  or  bitterness  unutter¬ 
able,  which  is  inexorable  as  law  and  serious  as 
love.  When  the  young  man  in  the  office  begins 
to  think  lightly  of  trusts,  he  is  in  the  way  of 
betraying  them.  When  he  begins  10  think 
lightly  of  death,  he  is  in  preparation  for  mak¬ 
ing  two  fatal  experiments.  Remember  always, 
that  life  is  short  enough  and  that  eternity  is 
too  long  to  suffer  our  mistakes. 


THE  PARI8  SUNDAY  REST  CONGRESS. 

The  International  Sunday  Best  Congress  in 
connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  will  be 
held  from  October  9  to  October  12  inclusive, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Ministers  of 
Commerce,  Industry,  Postoffices  and  Tele¬ 
graphs. 

The  program  includes  reports  and  discussions 
on  seven  topics,  as  follows: 

The  Sunday  Rest  in  France,  by  M.  O.  Bom- 
pard.  Secretary  of  the  People’s  League  for 
Sunday  Rest;  Sunday  Rest  Throughout  the 
World,  by  M.  Deluz,  Secretary  of  Geneva  of 
the  International  Federation  for  Sunday  Ob¬ 
servance;  Sunday  Rest,  in  commerce,  in  the 
service  of  transportation,  in  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  industries,  in  semi  public  employments 
nnder  Government  patronage,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  its  relation  to  Legislative  enactments. 
Papers  will  be  read  by  eminent  French  publi¬ 
cists  upon  these  topics. 

The  Senior  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Sab¬ 
bath  Committee,  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbnry,  who 
is  now  in  Paris,  has  been  appointed  by  Com¬ 
missioner  General  Peck  as  an  official  delegate 
of  the  United  States  to  this  Congress.  By  in¬ 
vitation  he  is  to  present  one  or  more  papers  to 
the  Assembly.  A  summary  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Sunday  problem  in  this  country 
has  also  been  furnished  from  the  office  of  the 
New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  at  the  request 
of  M.  Deluz,  and  will  be  included  in  his  resume 
of  the  world-wide  field  of  Sunday  observance. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Atterbnry  was 
the  only  American  delegate  at  the  Sunday  Rest 
Congress  in  Brussels  in  1897,  and  has  borne  an 
honorable  share  in  the  remarkable  forward 
movement  in  Europe  for  recovering  the  Sunday 
rest  which  a  few  years  ago  was  well  nigh  lost 
on  the  Continent. 

This  Congress  is  not  for  religious  discussion, 
but  meets  under  the  authorization  of  the  French 
Government  to  consider  the  Rest-day  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  society,  on  physical, 
moral  and  human!  tajian  grounds. 

Besides  this  assembly  a  religious  Conference 
will  be  held  on  the  8th  of  October  at  the 
Chapelle  Malesherbes  in  Paris  for  a  discussion 
of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  religions 
observance  of  Sunday.  Dr.  Atterbnry  will 
present  a  paper  at  this  gathering  also,  and  in 
addition  to  this  a  report  from  the  Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance,  of  which  Mrs.  Dar¬ 
win  B  James  is  President,  on  the  work  of  that 
Society  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  E.  G.  Thnrber  DD.  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Chapel  in  Paris  has  been  also  appointed  by 
Commissioner  Peck  as  an  official  delegate  to 
this  Congress,  and  has  been  anthorized  to  act 
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for  the  New  York  Sabbath  Oommittee  if  occa- 
Bion  arieea. 


WASHINGTON  PRESBYTEBY  IN  THE  LEAD. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  (Pa. )  has  taken 
advantage  of  its  nsnal  early  fall  meeting  to  take 
action  upon  the  several  inquiries  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  Oommittee  of  Sixteen.  It  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Ounningham  D.D.  of 
the  First  Church,  Wheeling,  and  others,  to 
consider  the  matter.  They  reported  that  while 
Presbytery  "stands  in  unshaken  loyalty  to  the 
system  of  doctrine  contained  in  our  Confes¬ 
sion, ’’  it  seems  "desirable  to  ns  that  serious 
effort  should  be  made  to  put  our  cherished 
system  of  doctrine  before  the  Oharch  and  the 
world  in  some  way  less  liable  to  misapprehen¬ 
sion  and  more  favorable  to  a  more  general  ac¬ 
ceptance.  ’  ’  Summing  up  their  views,  they  set 
forth : 

1.  That  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  doctrines,  expressed  in  modern, 
nnteohnical  terms,  which  when  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  (if  thought  desira¬ 
ble)  by  a  majority  of  our  Presbyteries,  may 
be  employed  with  that  authority  to  give  in¬ 
formation  to  the  people  concerning  the  doctrines 
most  surely  believed  among  ns;  but  with  the 
understanding  that  this  authoritative  statement 
of  doctrine  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  much  less  a 
substitute  for  it.  If  it  should  not  be  felt  that 
such  a  statement  will  give  sufficient  relief  to 
those  office  bearers  who  are  disturbed  by  cer¬ 
tain  interpretations  of  portions  of  our  Confes. 
sion  of  Faith,  then  we  should  not  object  to  a 
brief  explanatory  statement  as  to  what  our 
ordination  vow  involves,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  serviceable  in  the  United  and  Free 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland. 

2.  Our  second  choice  would  be  the  careful 
revision  and  submission  to  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith  in  1892,  which,  in  the  form  then  pre¬ 
sented,  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  major¬ 
ity,  but  with  careful  revision  might  prove 
more  acceptable,  especially  in  view  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  general 
conditions  of  our  Church. 

This  frank  declaration  of  sentiment  was 
adopted  by  the  large  vote  of  43  to  6— a  result 
hardly  expected  in  so  conservative  a  body. 
Best  of  all,  the  discussion  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  rise  to  any  party  feeling. 


EDITORUL  NOTES. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  faithful  pastoral 
service  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Sherman  D.  Taylor 
of  South  New  Lyme,  O.,  who  at  the  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  Cleveland  Presbytery  was,  at  bis  own 
request,  honorably  retired  from  the  ministry 
at  the  age  of  eighty  six  after  nearly  sixty  years 
of  service.  Well  done  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant! 


Those  who  knew  Edward  Lawrence  in  his 
noble  work  in  Poughkeepsie  and  in  Baltimore, 
and  who  mourned  his  untimely  death,  the 
thousands  who  were  inspired  by  bis  work  on 
Modern  Missions,  published  after  his  death  by 
his  devoted  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods 
Lawrence,  this  great  company  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  this  gifted  woman  and  devoted 
mother  has  accomplished  the  pious  task  of 
writing  Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and  Work  of 
Edward  A.  Lawrence  Jr.,  smd  that  the  book  has 
now  appeared,  bearing  the  imprint  of  the 
Revells.  It  is  a  noble  work,  and  thousands 
who  never  knew  Or.  Lawrence  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  mother  whose  love  and  devotion 
have  conquered  the  infirmities  of  advanced 
years,  and  enabled  her  to  perpetuate  thus  the 
infinenoe  of  a  noble  life  of  Christ- like  devotion 


to  the  salvation  of  men.  The  book  will  shortly 
receive  a  full  review  in  our  literary  columns. 


With  heartfelt  gratitude  we  learn  that  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  McCook  D.D.  of  the  Tabernacle 
Church,  Philadelphia,  after  long  and  serious 
ill-health,  is  again  in  bis  pulpit,  preaching  for 
the  first  time  after  his  absence  on  Sunday, 
September  8.  Dr.  McCook’s  activities  have 
been  only  too  great,  not  only  in  his  chrroh, 
but  in  the  general  interests  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  and  of  the  country  at  large.  To  his  far- 
seeing  enterprise  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  owes  much.  His  untiring  services  as 
chaplain  in  Cuba  will  long  be  remembered, 
nor  will  the  army  and  the  country  soon  forget 
that  it  is  to  his  self-denying  energy  that  we 
owe  the  identification  and  marking  of  the 
graves  of  our  soldier  dead  in  that  island.  His 
break  down  in  health  was  indeed  largely  due 
to  the  hardships  endured  in  that  undertaking. 
But  it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  him  to  health, 
and  now  in  the  prime  of  his  maturity,  with 
noble  physique  and  contagious  energy,  he  has 
before  him,  we  trust,  a  long  period  of  joyful 


The  union  of  the 
Re-openlDK  of  The  Scotch  gootoh  and  Park 
Presbyterian  Church  , 

Church  congregations 
was  terminated  on  Sunday,  September  9,  by 
the  re-opening  of  both  the  churches  for  fall 
work.  Although  Dr.  Atterbury,  the  pastor  of 
the  Park  Church,  has  not  yet  returned  from 
his  trip  abroad,  the  church  work  has  befiun  in 
earnest.  Both  the  pastors  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  the  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie  D.D.  and 
the  Rev.  Albert  Dale  Gantz,  have  returned  to 
the  city,  and  the  re-opening  service  was  most 
gratifying  in  the  point  of  attendance,  the 
gladness  of  the  home-coming  and  the  general 
interest  shown  in  the  Sabbath-school,  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  church  work.  All  bids  fair  for  another 
year  of  successful  work  in  this  new  and  thriv¬ 
ing  field  snrrounding  us. 

The  Gospel  Tent  will  close 
o^n  Air  jjg  second  summer  at  Fifty- 
sixth  street  and  Broadway 
with  the  services  of  next  Sunday.  The  meet¬ 
ings  this  year  have  continued  for  sixteen 
weeks,  there  having  been  100  preaching  serv- 


service. 


One  of  those  rare  men  whose  character  gave 
a  dignity  to  conduct  and  value  to  opinions  was 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Sebieffelin,  who  has  just  passed 
to  the  higher  life.  He  was  a  man  with  ideas 
that  were  not  visions  but  convictions  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action.  He  knew  what  and  why  he 
believed ;  he  could  and  did  give  the  reason  for 
his  strong  faith  and  his  judgments  of  duty. 
Life  was  to  him  a  trust  and  he  held  himself 
ready  for  an  accurate  accounting  for  it  to  his 
God.  His  religions  ideals  were  simple,  lofty 
and,  if  stern  toward  himself,  they  were  sweet 
and  child-like  toward  his  Father  in  heaven  and 
charitable  toward  his  fellow  men.  One  who 
has  known  and  loved  him  for  a  life-time,  has 
profited  by  his  friendship  and  been  helped  by 
his  faith,  can  speak  feelingly  of  bis  great 
worth  and  be  glad  that,  as  the  wise  men  of 


ices.  The  average  aggregate  weekly  attend¬ 
ance  has  been  2,200.  The  Rev.  A.  0.  Dixon, 
the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Obapman,  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Bentley  and  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Oorson  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  speak  this  week. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

“VISITATION  OP  COO”  OB  “IMPBEUBNCE  OF 
MAN”? 

To  wit  the  Galveston  tragedy.  According 
to  The  Evangelist  of  September  18,  the  answer 
can  be  but  ‘  ‘  the  visitation  of  God,  ’  ’  "  great 
as  is  the  mystery’’  involved. 

The  New  York  Herald,  however,  of  Septem¬ 
ber  11  takes  a  different  view:  "To  such  inun¬ 
dations  the  depressed  coasts  of  the  Western 
Gulf  will  always  be  subject  when  tropical 
storms  bear  down  upon  them,  and  prudence 
would  suggest  the  necessity  of  building  the 
towns  of  this  sea-girt  region  far  enough  inland 
to  escape  the  danger  of  inundation.’’ 

The  Herald  is  not  professedly  a  religious  sheet, 
and  yet  is  not  its  view  of  the  calamity,  "im¬ 


to  day  are  confessing  that  both  science  and  the 
Bible  teach  ns,  "They  whom  we  call  dead  are 
alive.’’  R.  A.  S. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

„  .  We  earnestly  beg  our  breth- 

Co-operatlon  ... 

Requested  <uid  assistant  pas- 

tors  of  Ohnrobes  in  Greater 
New  York,  to  aid  us  in  making  this  a  truly 
useful  deparment  by  sending  to  this  office  no 
later  than  Tuesday  morning  such  items  of  inter¬ 
est,  especially  plans  for  the  immediate  future, 
as  they  would  wish  to  have  published  here. 
Wc  would  especially  remind  our  friends  that 
nothing  can  be  published  in  the  current  issue 
which  is  received  later  than  10  A.M.  on  Tues¬ 
day.  It  has  frequently  ooonred  that  matter 
reached  ns  on  Wednesday,  too  late  therefore 
for  publication,  which  by  Thursday  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  had  lost  its  value. 

The  return  of  refreshed  and 
more  or  less  bronzed  pastors  to 
their  pulpits  was  quite  general 
last  Sunday,  and  the  weekly  prayer-meeting 
was  resumed  in  many  churches.  Dr.  George 
Alexander  was  in  his  pulpit  in  University 
Place,  and  preached  a  thoughtful  and  stimu¬ 
lating  sermon  on  Elihn’s  question  to  Job, 
"Should  it  be  according  to  thy  mind?’’  All 
the  activities  of  this  very  active  church  are 
being  resumed. 

The  regular  services  were 
Regular  Services  regnmed  on  last  Sunday,  the 
At  The  “Old  First”  .  „  v-,  tt  j 

pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard 
Dnffield  officiating.  In  the  morning,  Dr. 
Dnffield  preached  on  The  Unchanging  Christ, 
and  at  4  P.  M.  on  A  Double  Blessing.  To  all 
services  in  this  church  strangers  are  cordially 
welcome.  Seating  and  greeting  for  every  one. 


prudence  of  man  (at  least  as  far  as  concerns 
the  damage  due  to  inundation),  more  relig¬ 
ious,  less  misleading  than  the  pious  (?)  edi- 
tori^  of  The  Evangelist. 

In  the  olden  days  (say  ten  years  ago  and 
previously!)  every  unusual  and  striking  event 
was  ascribed  to  direct  divine  interposition  and 
labelled  "visitation  of  God;’’  but  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  ceasing  to  be  the  custom  among  more 
intelligent  people  to  ascribe  "plague,  pestilence 
and  famine’’  to  immediate  divine  oasaality 
with  personal  disciplinary  purpose. 

This  is  a  big  subject  opening  up  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  we  do  not  mean  to  go  into  it  at 
length ;  neither  do.  we  want  to  take  The  Evan¬ 
gelist’s  theodicy  too  seriously,  for  the  object  of 
its  editorial  was  not  theological  but  practical, 
namely  an  appeal  for  relief  on  behalf  of  our 
stricken  brethren  in  Texas.  And  yet  it  will  not 
do  for  a  secular  paper  to  be  more  correct  than 
a  religions  paper  in  the  letter’s  own  field,  and 
so  we  venture  this  word  of  admonition,  know¬ 
ing,  in  view  of  the  proverbial  docility  and 
meekness  of  a  Christian  newspaper  that  it  will 
be  received  in  good  part. 

N.B. — There  is  atone  of  condescending  supe¬ 
riority  in  these  paragraphs  of  ours  that  is  not 
nnperceived  by  os.  It  is  intentional  in  fact, 
and  meant  to  provoke  rejoinders  from  the  less 
sanctified  readers  of  The  Evangelist.  Such 
discussion  can  do  no  harm,  since  it  will  turn 
attention  to  that  most  important  of  all  sub¬ 
jects,  God  and  his  ways  with  man. 

Charles  P.  Faonani. 

Nobfolk,  Conn. 

We  heartily{second  Professor  Fagnani’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  our  readers,  whether  more  or  less 
sanctified,  to  enter  upon  a  disenssion  of  this 
subject.  We  may,  however,  add  that  an  edi¬ 
torial,  like  a  parable,  does  not  undertake  to 
present  more  than  one  truth,  and  the  view  that 
all  powers,  good  and  evil,  mental  and  physical, 
are  in  the  hand  of  God,  that  he  is  still  Sover¬ 
eign,  notwithstanding  human  progress  ib  sani¬ 
tation,  break- water  building  and  other  things, 
is  good  Presbyterian  doctrine  which  needs  no 
claim  of  superior  piety  to  support  it— Bditob.  ] 
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THE  WESTERN  FIELD. 

Rey.  Samuel  I.  Lindsay. 

SYNODICAL  MISSIONARY  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Fergusoa,  Synodical  Sab- 
bath-school  Missionary  for  Iowa,  reports  the 
following  interesting  items  in  relation  to  the 
work  in  that  state.  lu  general,  he  states  that 
the  work  was  never  in  a  more  prosperons  con¬ 
dition,  and  calls  special  attention  to  the  fol* 
lowing  centres  of  influence: 

“One  year  ago  last  summer,  A.  R.  O’Brien 
organized  a  Sabbath  school  in  the  vicinity  of 
Battle  Greek,  which  to-day  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  sixty.  Recently,  with  the  assistance 
of  Missionary  O’Brien  and  the  pastor  at  Battle 
Greek.  I  held  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  mission 
under  the  care  of  the  Battle  Greek  Ghnrch, 
with  a  membership  of  sixteen.  A  precions 
oommnnion  followed,  in  connection  with  which 
a  number  of  infants  were  baptized.’’ 

“This  has  been  the  most  prosperous  year  for 
our  church  at  Ghariton,  la.  Over  sixty  new 
members  have  been  added,  and  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  congregation  are  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  With  the  assistance  of  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Ormond,  I  held  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  in  a  country  schoolhonse  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  branch  church  with 
eighteen  members.  The  Sunday-school  has  an 
enrollment  of  seventy  and  another  was  organ¬ 
ized  last  week  with  fifty  members.” 

Brother  Ferguson  also  states  that  Andrew 
Herron,  who  has  been  eight  years  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Paulina,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  at  Walnut  and  has  already  entered 
upon  his  work.  Mr.  Herron’s  work  at  his 
former  charge  was  very  successful  and  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  it  will  be  equally  successful 
in  his  new  field.  Also  that  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Brown  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Malvern 
and  his  position  as  Stated  Glerk  of  that  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  accept  a  call  to  Hope  Mission  of  the 
Westminster  Ghnrch  of  Minneapolis.  The 
Goming  Presbytery  passed  hearty  resolutions 
of  appreciation  of  Brother  Brown’s  work. 

ST.  LOUIS  ITEMS. 

The  Presbyterian  Minister’s  Association  was 
much  wrought  up  over  the  proposed  opening 
of  the  Exposition  on  Sunday  in  order  to  afford 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  viewing  Tissot’s 
paintings  of  the  life  of  Ghrist.  The  Exposi¬ 
tion  management  recently  sent  a  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  the  clergymen  of  the  city  asking  their 
views  in  reference  to  the  matter ;  they  already 
have  entered  their  personal  protest  to  such  a 
course  though  many  favor  it.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Association  stands  a  unit  against  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition  in  general  but  there 
is  a  division  of  sentiment  as  to  the  opening  of 
this  single  department  The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  O. 
Palmer,  Dr.  F.  L.  Ferguson  and  others  thought 
that  if  opened  to  free  inspection  and  if  accom¬ 
panied  with  appropriate  explanation  of  the 
paintings,  possibly  much  good  might  be 
aooomplished.  It  was  finally  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  definite  action  until  the  next  meeting 
when  all  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to  view 
the  paintings  and  more  fully  consider  the 
matter. 

The  majority  of  the  pastors  have  returned 
and  resumed  fall  work.  Dr.  W.  J.  McEittrick, 
pastor  of  the  First  Ghuroh,  oonduoted  serv¬ 
ices  morning  and  evening,  September  16,  the 
first  tinoe  his  return.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Gamp- 
bell,  pastor  of  Oote  Brilliante  Ghuroh,  has  also 
returned  from  the  Adirondaoks,  where  he  has 
h«d  his  invalid  wife  during  the  summer.  He 
reports  Mra  Oampbell  greatly  benefited,  but 
thinks  she  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  St. 
Louis,  at  least  for  some  months. 

The  series  of  evangelistio  meetings  at  the 
Memorial  Tabemaole  Ghuroh,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
MagiU  past<»,  have  proved  quite  satisfantory 


to  all  concerned.  They  were  to  have  closed 
the  9th  inst. ,  but  the  interest  justified  their 
continuance  through  the  followiing  week. 
Evangelist  Birch’s  preaching  was  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  a  number  have  been  added  to  the 
church.  Mr.  Birch  goes  to  Iowa  the  present 
week  for  a  series  of  meetings. 

PITTSBURG  LETTER.  ' 

Rev.  William  A.  Jones. 

The  first  of  September  shows  marked  signs  of 
great  activity  along  the  lines  of  church  work 
for  this  fall  and  winter.  Pastors  and  people 
alike  have  returned  from  their  summer’s  vaca¬ 
tion  better  fitted  to  do  the  work  of  the  Master. 
It  was  refreshing  to  meet  so  many  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  at  the  September  session  of  Presbytery 
looking  so  bright  and  strong  after  a  few  weeks’ 
rest.  The  vim  with  which  they  entered  into 
the  work  of  the  Presbytery  was  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  spirit  of  the  June  meeting, 
which  deferred  all  important  business.  There 
is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  de¬ 
nominations  for  concerted  action  this  fall  and 
winter.  New  plans  are  being  inaugurated  with 
the  hope' of  reaching  the  great  mass  who  never 
attend  our  churches.  The  Evangelistic  Gom- 
mittee  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Pittsburgh  body  to  join 
them  in  their  movement  towards  city  evangeli¬ 
zation.  A  suitable  Gommittee  was  appointed 
to  whose  care  the  whole  matter  was  commit¬ 
ted,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  series  of  open  air 
meetings,  together  with  special  evangelistio 
efforts  throughout  the  city  will  follow.  This 
is  greatly  needed  in  all  our  cities,  especially 
in  a  manufacturing  centre  like  that  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  for¬ 
ward  movement  among  the  Ghristian  people  of 
this  city  this  winter  to  bring  the  Qospel  to 
all  classes.  Mr.  Young  of  the  Second  Ghnrch 
resumed  his  open  air  services  in  the  park  Sab¬ 
bath  evening.  He  has  just  returned  from 
abroad  an4  was  greeted  with  a  large  audience. 
An  orchestra  together  with  a  trained  choir  of 
one  hundred  voices  rendered  appropriate  music. 
Dr.  Young  preached  on  The  Unseen  Audience. 

The  September  meeting  of  Presbytery  de¬ 
veloped  but  little  of  interest  apart  from  its 
action  on  the  revision  question.  All  papers 
relating  to  the  matter  were  referred  to  the 
Gommittee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  which  re¬ 
ported  later  in'  the  day  asking  the  privilege 
of  making  the  report  at  the  October  meeting  of 
Presbytery.  A  member  of  the  E^resbytery  con¬ 
tended  strongly  that  the  Assembly’s  Gommittee 
was  illegally  constituted  inasmuch  as  more 
than  two  members  were  from  one  Synod. 

A  few  agreed  on  this  point,  but  the  majority 
thought  the  Assembly  was  abundantly  able 
to  care  for  its  own  committees,  and  if  any  mis¬ 
take  had  occurred  along  this  line  it  would  be 
rectified  at  the  proper  time.  A  motion  was 
made  to  settle  the  whole  matter  by  sending  to 
the  Gommittee  the  answer,  “This  Presbytery 
wants  no  change.”  The  Moderator  ruled  this 
out  of  order,  and  the  report  of  the  Gommittee 
prevailed.  The  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  11 
o’clock  at  the  October  meeting  and  continued 
until  disposed  of. 

The  presence  of  the  venerable  Dr.  J.  J.  Bea- 
oom.  Treasurer  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board, 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  The 
Doctor  has  been  seriously  ill  for  some  time. 
His  interest  in  Presbyterial  affairs  has  always 
been  very  great,  and  his  presence  once  more 
was  fully  appreciated.  The  India  Famine 
Fund  has  now  reached  about  |16,000.  This, 
with  the  amount  sent  by  private  individuals, 
makes  Pittsburgh’s  contribution  more  than 
$20,000.  Paul  S.  Hunter,  oldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
8.  A.  Hunter  of  this  city,  left  a  few  days  ago 
for  Ohina,  where  he  has  been  appointed  on 
the  medical  staff  of  one  of  the  larger  hospitals. 


Mr.  Hunter  speaks  the  Ghinese  language  quite 
fluently  and  is  in  every  way  fitted  for  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Dr.  S.  A.  Hunter,  his  father,  spent 
twelve  years  of  his  life  in  Ghina  as  a  mission¬ 
ary.  There  is  but  one  Presbyterian  Ghnrch  in 
this  city  without  a  pastor.  With  such  a  con¬ 
dition  we  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  work. 


KANSAS  JOTTINGS. 

J.  Y.  Ewart. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Gonvention  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  District  Ghristian  Endeavor  Union  has 
just  been  held  in  Newton.  There  were  sixty- 
eight  registered  delegates.  The  attendance  at 
all  the  sessions  of  the  Gonvention  was  large, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat.  Two  of 
the  strongest  addresses  of  the  Gonvention  were 
those  of  the  Revs.  J.  P.  White  and  F.  W. 
Emerson,  both  of  Topeka.  Mr.  White  spoke 
on  Wednesday  night  (August  29)  on  Mission 
Work  in  Egypt,  illustrating  his  lecture  with 
Btereopticon  views.  The  speaker  showed  that 
the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  ancient  Egypt 
was  idol-worship  and  vividly  pictured  her 
slow  but  sure  restoration  under  the  educational 
and  evangelistio  agencies  of  Ghrist’s  Gospel 
now  at  work  among  her  people. 

Mr  Emerson’s  theme  was  Three  Ghristian 
Endeavor  G. ’s.  These  were  “Gonfidence,  Gon- 
centration  and  Gonsecration.  ”  The  address 
was  tonic  and  uplifting,  really  belonging  to 
what  Milton  calls  the  “literature  of  power.” 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  White’s  address. 
It  was  a  remarkably  clear  and  strong  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  transforming  power  of  evangelical 
Ghristianiity— a  splendid  object-lesson  in  For¬ 
eign  Missions. 

There  were  other  very  helpful  features  and 
suggestive  addresses  on  the  Gonvention  pro¬ 
gram,  but  the  two  above  named  were  alone 
well  worth  a  long  journey.  Next  year’s  Gon¬ 
vention  will  be  held  in  Hutchinson. 

Newton  Presbyterians  are  enthusiastic  and 
hopeful  over  the  prospect  of  soon  having  a  new 
church  edifice.  The  present  building,  althonsh 
a  subtantial  structure,  “as  good  as  new,  ”  is 
proving  too  small  for  the  needs  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  congregation.  Lots  have  been  purchased 
on  Main  street,  the  subscription  list  grew  rap¬ 
idly  in  a  short  time,  the  congregation  is  a  unit 
and  the  whole  city  is  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  building  enterprise. 

Nxwton,  Kan.,  September  1, 1900. 


THE  NEW  FLOWERS  AT  PISA. 

Thomas  Doggett. 

(“When  the  ship-load  of  sacred  earth  from  the  soil  of 
Palestine  was  mingled  with  the  common  clar  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  a  new  flower  grew  up  from  it,  un¬ 
like  any  flower  men  had  seen  bef  Te ;  and  still  to  be 
found  by  those  who  search  long  enough  for  it.”— Walter 
Paler.) 

O  wondrous  flower  of  unknown  hue. 

Meeting  the  patient  searcher’s  view. 

Where  once  the  touch  of  holy  earth 
Unsealed  the  tomb  and  gave  it  birth. 

Type  of  the  souls  which  owe  their  hloom 
To  him  who  lay  in  Joseph’s  tomb ; 

Type  of  the  souls,  whose  beauties  rare 
And  perfumes  which  embalm  the  air. 

Tell  of  that  Sun  whose  Rays  Divine 
Beamed  on  their  hearts  from  Palestine, 

And  made  such  loveliness  arise 
As  shone  at  flrst  in  Paradise  ; 

Tell  that  theee  opening  flowers  have  found 
Not  common  earth  hut  holy  ground. 

And  watered  hy  no  changing  rills. 

Drink  of  the  streams  from  heavenly  hiils. 

Mute  propheis  of  the  coming )  our 
When  far  and  near  that  heavenly  power 
Shall  so  transform  earth’s  thorny  ground 
That  only  plants  of  grace  be  found ; 

Mute  prophets  of  that  age  of  gold 
By  seer  and  Sybil  long  foretold 
When  man  restored  by  Love  Divine 
Bhail  in  eternal  beauty  shine 

O  lowly  flowers  of  such  a  birth. 

Come  and  enamel  all  the  earth. 
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PATRIOTIS*  AND  EDUflATION  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

Rev.  James  B,  Rodgers. 

The  second  Fourth  of  July  in  the  Philippines 
was  celebrated  with  a  fair  display  of  bunting 
and  enthusiasm.  Many  of  the  business  houses 
and  a  few  private  residences  were  prettily 
decorated.  There  was  no  procession  of  the 
troops  nor  any  display  of  fireworks,  in  fact 
nothing  official,  beyond  the  usual  ralutes  on 
land  and  sea  and  a  profusion  of  flags  on  the 
public  buildings.  Such  a  comparatively  quiet 
day  must  have  seemed  at  least  peculiar  to  the 
people  here  who  are  accustomed  to  official 
fiestas  of  great  brilliance  which,  while  they 
please  with  their  brilliance,  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins  and  are  very  much  on  the  “panem  et 
circenses”  order  of  ancient  Rome.  This  was 
a  real  American  holiday,  limited  it  is  true, 
by  the  stringent  orders  to  arrest  any  one  who 
used  fireworks  anywhere  but  on  the  Luneta. 
The  celebrations  that  did  exist  were  genuine 
and  were  not  officially  inspired. 

It  would  be  a  little  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  Fiilipinos  would  join  in  our  American 
celebration,  but  the  reports  that  come  in  from 
the  provincial  towns  tell  of  their  delight  in 
watching  the  sports  and  exercises  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  We  were  surprised  tu  find  the  Zorilla 
Theatre  filled  with  an  audience,  two- thirds  of 
whom  were  Filipinos.  The  exercises  were  in¬ 
teresting  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
both  Spanish  and  English  made  them  ^telligi- 
ble  to  some  of  the  audience  only  a  part  of  the 
time. 

The  celebration  was  essentially  a  patriotic 
one,  for  it  treated  of  patriotism  as  applied  to 
education,  love  of  country,  manifested  in  the 
education  of  its  children.  As  such,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  truer  exponent  of  American  life  and 
patriotism  than  if  the  speakers  had  indulged 
in  large  amounts  of  spread-eagle  oratory  and 
the  audience  gotten  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
beer.  The  speakers  were  the  chairman,  the 
Hon.  J.  M.  Vale,  a  lawyer;  Professor  Ander¬ 
son,  the  Superintendent  of  schools,  and  Dr. 
Xeres  Burgos,  a  prominent  pro  •  American 
Filipino.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  both  in  English  and  Spanish.  All  the 
speakers  made  the  public  schools  the  theme  of 
their  patriotism  and  landed  them  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  problems  that  vex  the  body 
politic  in  these  islands.  As  an  object  lesson 
some  five  hundred  of  the  school  children  were 
gathered  in  the  galleries  and  sang  with  stirring 
effect  our  patriotic  hymns  in  English. 

At  the  Tonng  Men’s  Christian  Association 
in  the  evening  a  large  audience  of  soldiers 
gathered  to  hear  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  read  by  Ool.  A.  3.  Daggett  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  an  address 
by  the  Hon.  W.  N.  Norris.  In  the  outlying 
towns  there  were  also  many  celebrations  and 
the  Filipinos  gathered  round  to  see  the  sports 
and  what  manner  of  thing , was  the  “fiesta 
Americana.” 

As  was  manifest  at  this  meeting,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  education  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  reconstruction  of  this  country. 
Already  much  has  been  done  and  the  progress 
both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work 
done  most  be  very  gratifying  to  those  in  charge 
of  educational  work.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  have  confronted  them,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  his  teachers  have  succeeded  admir¬ 
ably.  The  schools  at  first  were  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Chaplain  McKinnon,  then  of  the  first 
Calif ornias,  now  of  the  Army.  In  June,  ’99, 
Mr.  Qeorge  P.  Anderson  was  placed  in  charge. 
He  is  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
a  graduate  of  Tale  Divinity  School,  who  was 
engaged  in  educational  work  in  Oregon  until 
he  joined  the  second  Oregons  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  from  the  ranks  of  which  regiment 


he  was  promoted  to  the  position  he  holds  at 
present.  The  main  corps  of  teachers  is  made 
up  of  Filipinos,  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School.  English  has  been  taught  in  the  schools 
by  American  ladies,  some  of  them  daughters 
of  general  officers  and  by  college  graduates 
who  stayed  here  after  their  regiments  went 
home.  The  charge  of  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  in  all  the  islands  has  recently  been  given 
to  Captain  Todd  of  the  Sixth  Artillery.  His 
appointment  is  only  temporary  as  he  will  be 
soon  succeeded  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  arrived 
on  the  17th  inst. 

The  schools  outside  of  the  city  have  not  been 
well  developed  as  yet,  but  in  all  towns  where 
there  is  peace  and  vjniet  the  former  schools 
have  been  re- opened  and  work  goes  on  in  tbe 
old  way  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  English 
taught  by  some  soldier  detached  for  that 
service. 

There  are  many  serious  problems  ahead  of 
Mr.  Atkinson  and  his  colleagues  as  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  develop  educational  facilities  in  the 
archipelago.  First  there  is  the  question  of 

FACILITIES  FOR  THE  WORK. 

It  may  be  said  with  safety  that  there  is  not 
a  proper  school  building  in  the  islands,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  among  the  public  buildings.  Some 
of  the  private  schools  may  have  better  facili¬ 
ties  of  which  I  have  never  heard.  School 
“keeps”  in  the  teacher’s  residence,  in  the 
priest’s  residence,  anywhere,  everywhere. 
Sometimes  the  rooras  are  large  and  airy,  at 
others  they  are  dark  and  gloomy,  low  dank 
basements  where  little  light  enters.  Build¬ 
ings,  then  teachers  are  lacking,  properly  edu¬ 
cated  teachers,  I  mean.  While  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  good  material  among  them  and 
especially  among  some  of  the  younger  ones, 
yet  tbe  meagre  salaries  paid,  the  abject  posi¬ 
tion  occupied,  were  not  calculated  to  bring 
the  best  men  to  the  front.  If  the  present  force 
is  sifted  and  instructed,  much  good  material 
may  be  obtained  with  which  to  organize  the 
new  force. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  LANOCAGE 

comes  next,  with  that  of  school  books.  In 
what  language  shall  a  school  be  taught  is  not 
as  simple  a  question  as  appears  at  first  sight. 
Shall  it  be  Spanish?  Spanish  is  the  polite 
and  the  official  language  among  the  Filipinos 
wherever  civil  government  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  the  language  of  the  Filipino  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  language  of  the  schools  in  the 
city.  In  the  country  districts  at  times  the 
native  dialect,  at  others  the  Spanish  is  taught. 
If  these  islands  are  to  be  American,  then  Span¬ 
ish  is  no  longer  needed.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  made  the  official 
language  of  the  country.  The  choice  really 
lies  between  two  systems,  either  education  in 
the  English  and  in  that  alone,  or  else  a  com¬ 
bination  of  English  and  the  vernacular.  The 
common  opinion  now  is  that  it  would  be  beet 
to  make  the  English  the  only  language  taught 
in  the  schools  all  over  the  islands,  and  oblige 
the  private  schools  to  join  the  public  in  this 
matter. 

The  Spaniards  crdered  that  their  language 
be  taught  in  all  the  schools,  but  the  orders  of 
the  Government  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
priests,  who  did  all  they  could  to  keep  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  comparative  ignorance.  A  man  who 
knew  Spanish  was  a  dangerous  man,  dagerons 
perhaps  only  to  the  influence  of  tbe  priests, 
but  in  theory  to  the  Spanish  government.  It 
was  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  race  would  be 
kept  in  subjection  and  never  think  of  demand¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  a  European. 

The  generalization  of  English  in  the  schools 
will  result  in  destroying,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
national  feeling  among  the  Filipinos,  for  it 
will  in  great  part  do  away  with  the  bond  of 
language.  True  that  they  have  never  had  one 
language  that  could  be  called  common  to  all 


the  people,  but  in  the  last  years  of  Spanish 
rule  a  movement  wm  on  foot  to  draw  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  closer  sympathy  with  one  another  by 
the  study  and  development  of  the  Tagalog.  It 
was  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best  of  their  men 
that  such  should  be  done.  Recently  the  Fili¬ 
pino  papers  have  proposed  a  scheme  of  a 
Tagalog  Academy  whose  purpose  should  be  to 
develop  and  nourish  the  language  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  If  the  Philippines  are  to  be  an  American 
territory  or  colony,  then  the  English  should 
be  the  language  of  the  schools  as  well  as  of 
the  government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
plan  is  to  help  the  people  develop  themselves 
into  a  distinct  nation  under  our  guidance  and 
protection,  then  we  should  not  endeavor  to 
break  this  bond  of  language  that  at  present 
binds  them  together.  Though  the  dialects  are 
many,  tbe  language  are  few  and  will  soon  be¬ 
come  two  or  three  instead  of  one  hundred. 

The  English  plan  in  the  Straits  Settlement 
and  in  India  is  to  support  vernacular  schools, 
taught  by  native  teachers.  These  schools  are 
only  of  the  lower  grades.  The  higher  grades 
of  schools  are  mostly  what  are  kno^n  as  grant- 
in-aid  schools,  and  are  the  property  of  private 
corporations  or  missionary  societies  whose 
teaching  is  entirely  in  English  and  which 
receive  aid  from  the  government  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  pupils.  In  this  way  the 
better  educated  all  speak  English,  while  the 
common  people  are  not  burdened  with  the 
learning  of  a  tongue  that  is  foreign  to  them. 

The  scheme  proposed  of  making  English  tbe 
language  of  the  schools  will  necessitate  a  vio¬ 
lent  change  in  the  teaching  force,  for  almost 
all  the  teachers  will  have  to  be  American. 
Almost  all  the  present  teachers  will  lose  their 
positions  and  a  great  deal  of  seemingly  un¬ 
necessary  violence  be  done  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  case.  On  the  other  it 
is  said  with  reason  that  Progress  always 
crushes  some  one.  That  these  unpleasant 
effects  are  as  nothing  to  the  great  good  to  be 
accomplished.  The  people  seem  to  be  eager  to 
learn  English  and  above  all  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  will  become  a  real  tie  of  union,  a  truly 
common  language  for  the  Filipinos. 

There  is  the  problem.  Solve  it  if  yon  can. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  SCEOOLS  TO  THE 
CHURCH 

is  a  more  difficult  question.  In  the  past  there 
has  not  been  religions  teaching  in  the  schools, 
but  the  schools  have  been  either  legally  or 
illegally  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  There  was  both  good 
and  evil  in  this,  good  because  what  was  done 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  church  and  bad 
because  the  great  amount  that  was  never  done 
was  also  due  to  the  extra-conservative  influence 
of  the  church.  Tbe  old  spirit  of  mastery  has 
not  left  the  church  as  yet.  Due  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  the  flrst  superintendent  was  a  priest, 
the  custom  of  having  religions  exercises  in 
the  schools  was  not  interfered  with.  The 
present  directors  have  not  seen  flt  to  take 
argent  measures  against  the  custom,  perhaps 
wisely ;  though  definite  orders  have  been  given 
against  it,  they  have  not  been  enforced.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  wish  of  the  teacher  determines 
the  custom.  In  one  of  tbe  city  schools,  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  Filipino  was  reprimanded 
severely  for  not  making  the  customary  obei¬ 
sance  before  the  crucifix.  In  Molo,  in  Iliolo, 
the  school-teacher  lost  his  position  because  he 
dared  teach  my  oollaegne,  Mr.  Hibbard,  the 
Visayan.  This  was  by  the  order  of  the  parish 
priest. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Commission  gave  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  of 

THE  COLEOIO  DE  SAN  JOSE, 

a  question  between  the  medical  fraternity  and 
tbe  Archbishop  as  to  who  are  the  owners  of 
thisXmefilonl  .^college.  In2^the  oonrse  of  the 
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session  the  Filipino  lawyer  who  represented 
the  medical  fraternity  presented  his  claim. 
The  Archbishop  of  Manila  in  answering  did 
not  speak  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  chntch 
(their  claim  is  a  fairly  gocd  one,  I  am  told), 
bnt  said  that  the  claim  presented  by  the  lawyer 
was  preposterous  because  the  Filipino  people 
were  entirely  Oatholic  and  consequently  would 
never  even  make  a  claim  against  the  property 
of  the  church,  or  rob  her  of  her  sacred  funds. 

The  calm  assurance  of  this  statement  is  a 
revelation  of  the  spirit  that  still  actuates  the 
Spanish  clerics. 

Three  of  the  church  schools  that  in  olden 
time  belonged  to  the  public  school  system  are 
regular  church  schools.  The  Ateneo  Municipal 
and  the  Normal  School,  both  for  boys,  are 
Jesuit  schools.  The  third  is  a  girls’  school 
that  is  under  the  control  of  the  Sister  of  Char¬ 
ity.  Two  of  these  schools,  and  I  think  three, 
were  on  the  Spanish  pay  rolls.  All  three  are 
on  the  American.  They  receive  $40,000  Hex. 
or  half  that  amount  in  gold,  from  the  funds 
of  the  government  each  year.  I  understand 
that  the  authorities  are  now  investigating  the 
matter.  I  was  told  also  that  the  reason  for 
keeping  these  schools  on  the  list  was  so  as  not 
to  cut  off  at  once  all  possibility  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  youth  of  the  city.  Besides  it 
was  feared  that  too  violent  a  change  would 
anger  the  people  more. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  how¬ 
ever,  the  time  for  any  violent  change  was  at 
the  very  first,  when  every  one  expected  the 
change  and  would  have  submitted  to  anything 
reasonable.  The  attempt  to  mend  the  old 
Spanish  garment  with  American  patches  does 
not  work  successfully.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  a  new  garment  from  the  first 
and  to  provide  new  bottles  for  the  new  wine. 

There  is  no  room  for  a  compromise  on  this 
question.  The  action  should  be  sharp  and  de¬ 
cisive.  The  Filipinos  would  like  to  have  the 
schools  entirely  free  from  priestly  domination 
and  will,  I  am  sure,  help  in  making  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  church  from  state  real.  There  will 
be  a  violent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
authorities  here  to  win  back  their  old  prestige 
and  to  have  control  of  the  schools.  I  trust  the 
authorities  will  be  firm  in  the  matter  and  give 
ns  here  the  genuine  American  public  school. 
A  firm  position  will  •  secure  respect,  while  a 
compromise  will  bring  endless  tronbla  Let 
the  ideal  be  set  and  the  people  will  come  |^up 
to  it  in  time. 

Maniua  July.  18.1SOO.  . 


BESUBMISSION,  PLUS. 

E.  P.  Sprague.  D.D. 

A  constant  shifting  of  preponderance  of 
preference  on  the  subject  of  revision  is  not 
surprising.  Men  are  forming  their  opinions, 
and  while  waiting  for  more  light  seem  for  the 
time  to  incline  to  different  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  What  the  final  vote  may  be  no  man  can 
foretell,  bnt  at  present  the  advocates  of  revis¬ 
ion  are  apparently  increasing. 

The  reason  for  this  is  probably  in  the  hold 
the  suggestion  of  Re  submission  is  taking  on 
the  Church.  A  second  attempt  at  revision 
seemed  at  first  wholly  impracticable,  sure  to 
issne  in  the  presentation  of  a  mnltitnde  of 
differing  ideas  which  could  never  be  harmon- 
ixed.  This  despair  of  revision  led  to  an  ao- 
oeptance  of  a  new  Creed,  or  what  is  only  an¬ 
other  form,  a  Declaratory  Statement  as  the 
next  best  thing  possible.  Now  howver  that 
Re-snbm  ission  is  seriously  proposed  We  see 
many  retnrning.from  their  temporary  advocacy 
cf  a  new  Creed '  to  the  support  of  revision. 
And  to  this  result  the  paper  by  Professor 
Dnfijeld  of  Princeton,  presented  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  Bmnswick,  and  reprinted  in  The 
Evangelist  of  August  16.  is  oontributing  a 
strong  mpulse. 


He  proposes  that  we  utilize  to  the  full  the 
great  amount  of  study  of  the  Confession,  and 
the  work  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  ten 
years  ago,  and'  that  we  make  the  results  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  the  basis  for  further  action. 
He  shows  that  under  unfavorable  and  “adven¬ 
titious”  circumstances  “a  majority,  approach¬ 
ing  two-thirds”  of  the  voting  Presbyteries  did 
approve  of  twenty-six  out  of  the  twenty-eight 
amendments  submitted;  and  he  argues  that 
now  all  these,  and  still  other  Presbyteries, 
would  be  found  of  this  same  mind.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  asks  to  have  these  changes,  already 
largely  approved,  with  if  necessary  miner 
alterations  in  phraseology,  “re-submitted  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  their  action.  ’  ’  Also  as 
touching  the  amendments  not  approved,  and 
probably  so  because  not  revising  enough,  he 
proposes  that  “provision  be  made  for  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  judgment  of  the  Presbyteries  on  the 
question  of  omitting  any  doctrinal  statement 
on  Preterition.  ” 

This  is  Re-submission,  and  Re-submission 
Plus  further  revision  where  the  old  revision 
was  unsatisfactory.  The  plan  is  reasonable, 
honorable  and  feasible.  It  looks  toward  har¬ 
monious,  not  divisive  action.  It  concentrates 
effort,  rather  than  diffuses  it.  If  it  is  once 
thoroughly  understood  that  all  the  revision 
desired  is  included  within  the  amendments  of 
1892,  with  the  omission  of  any  statement  of 
Preterition,  the  opponents  of  revision  will  be 
shown  that  there  is  small  excuse  for  alarm,- 
and  the  former  advocates  thereof  will  rally 
again  to  its  support. 

Simple  Re- submission  is  not  enough.  It 
must  be  Re  submission  plus  omission  of  Pre¬ 
terition.  Here  is  where  the  crucial  test  will 
come.  Not  a  few  timid  souls  will  ask  for 
re- submission  of  the  old  twenty- eight  amend¬ 
ments,  and  that  this  shall  be  the  absolute 
maximum.  Much  more  wisely  and  generously 
Dr.  Dufiield  proposes  that  the  twenty-six 
most  widely  acceptable  changes,  plus  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  Preterition  if  it  shall  prove  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  be  made  the  maximum.  And  this  would 
actually  give  all  the  revision  desired. 

The  final  choice  of  the  Ohuroh  is  probably 
to  be  between  no  revision  at  all,  and  revision 
by  Re-submission.  Only  let  it  be  Re- submis¬ 
sion,  Plus. 

SALUftN.  Y. 

A  CONFESSION  OF  SIN. 

A  Student. 

According  to  a  certain  school  of  theology 
men  in^  general  are  invincibly  ignorant  or 
morally  depraved.  When  they  venture  to  write 
they  either  misapprehend  or  misreport.  A 
priori,  one  would  guess  the  substance  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  DeWitt’s  rejoinder  to  “a  student.” 

He,  it  seems,  is  “bright”  in  criticism  and  has 
“an  engaging  intellect.”  It  follows  therefore, 
with  apodictio  certainty  that  he  breaks  the 
moral  law.  Still  L  to  use  the  first  person  in 
so  personal  a  matter,  am  not  left  wholly  to 
despair.  Professor  DeWitt  hopes,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  charity,  no  doubt,  that  I  may  attain  a 
delicate  literary  touch,  such  delicacy  of  touch 
in  fact  that  I  shall  no  more  find  it  necessary 
to  bear  false  witness  I  So  I  am  not  wholly 
stupid,  nor  totally  depraved.  My  heart  is  not 
wholly  inclined  to  all  evil.  I  sin  only  as  a 
means,  so  long  as  I  find  sin  necessary.  Mani¬ 
festly  Professor  DeWitt  cherishes  “no  resentful 
feelings.”  One  wonders  that  bethought  his 
disclaimer  necessary. 

I  do  humbly  confess  my  faults.  Professor 
DeWitt  kindly  points  them  out  at  length,  bnt 
that  their  enormity  may  be  appreciated,  I 
would  ask  any  one  who  may  be  interested  to 
re-read  his  first  article  with  mine  in  close  con¬ 
nection.  Bnt  since,  just  possibly,  all  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  fliay  not  keep  its  back  num¬ 
bers  during]  their  summer  outing,  I  shall  be 


content  with  two  instances  Professor  DeWitt 
supplies  in  his  rebuke.  From  these  one  may 
judge  the  rest. 

To  quote  him:  “I  said  ’that  we  should  be 
the  veriest  fanatics,  if  we  set  up  the  Decree  as 
a  rule  of  action.  ’  He  makes  me  say  or  teach 
that  ‘  fanatics  only  venture  practically  to  apply 
the  Rejormtd  Theology,'  which  I  did  not  say 
and  do  not  believe  ”  Doubtless  there  are 
things  included  within  the  broad  confines  of 
the  Reformed  Theology— the  ninth  command¬ 
ment,  for  example,  which  Professor  DeWitt 
ventures  practically  to  apply.  Bnt  in  his  arti¬ 
cle  he  was  not  writing  of  these  minor  matters 
which  it  shares  with  Arminianism  and  other 
systems  of  mere  men — bnt  of  tho  matter  in, 
debate— the  central  principle  of  that  theology, 
that  wherein  it  differs  from  all  thel  rest.  Of 
that  I  also  wrote,  pointing  it  out  with  reiter¬ 
ated  care,  nor  did  I  suppose  any  one  would 
imagine  I  was  writing  of  the  moral  law. 

And  again,  I  wrote :  ' '  The  decree  of  God  has 
no  relation  to  time.  ”  This  Professor  DeWitt 
protests  misreports  him.  Then  just  below  he 
writes:  “I  said  that ’the  Decree  of  God  does 
not  belong  to  the  temporal  sphere.  ’  Well,  it 
does  not.  ”  The  Decree  has  no  relation  to  time 
—the  Decree  does  not  belong  to  the  temporal 
sphere  at  all  (Dr.  DeWitt  wrote  “at  all”  be¬ 
fore)  ;  to  represent  the  second  phrase  by  the 
first  is  to  misreport,  to  break  the  command¬ 
ment,  to  bear  false  witness!  What  amazing 
delicacy  of  conscience  has  our  Professor  at¬ 
tained  1 

Bnt  for  myself,  since  I  must  be  fool  or 
knave,  the  trouble  was  not,  in  this  instance, 
in  my  depravity  bnt  in  my  obtuseness.  I  did 
not  appreciate  Professor  DeWitt’s  too,  too 
great  “delicacy  of  literary  touch.”  Not  the 
concepts,  bnt  the  words  must  be  infallible! 

I  reciprocate  his  wish  and  “hope  he  will 
continue  to  write,”  and  that  he  will  state  his 
objection  to  an  explanatory  statement  which 
shall  make  plain  his  doctrine  of  the  great 
organizing  principle  of  the  Reformed  Theology 
— the  Decree  whose  matter  “is  not  revealed, 
offered  or  prescribed  to  a  single  human  being ; 
which  is  not  a  cause  nor  the  cause  of  events, 
nor  a  law  of  human  action  nor  anything  having 
objective  existence,  nor  an  obstacle  to  the 
forth-putting  of  human  power  or  to  other  sec¬ 
ond  causes ;  which  does  not  belong  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  sphere  at  mil ;  and  which  is  set  op  as  a 
rule  of  action  or  let  determine  conduct  in  the 
smallest  particular  only  by  the  veriest  fanatic ; 
whose  opposite  is  simply  blind,  atheistic 
Lncretian  chance  and  fortuitous  concussion  of 
atoms.  •  >  • 

Why  should  Professor  DeWitt  object  to  such 
a  declaratory  statement  phrased  in  his  own 
clear  words  and  articulated  not  as  above  bnt 
with  his  own  delicate  literary  touch!  Un. 
necessary  as  it  is  to  him  and  others  versed  in 
his  subtle  theology,  it  will  relieve  many  who 
now  misapprehend  the  Oonfession,  ignorantly 
supposing  its  organizing  principle  to  be  some¬ 
thing  other  than  this  great  unknown,  this 
'K.nth,  this  ding-an-tich. 

THE  QUiKEB  HILL  CONFERENCE. 
Where  is  Quaker  Hill?  When  one  who  has 
ever  lived  on  Quaker  Hill  is  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion,  a  brightening  of  the  eye  and  a  certain 
Bofteniqg  of  the  face  show  that  a  tender  chord 
has  been  touched.  The  Hill  is  a  place  its  peo¬ 
ple  love. 

Bnt  to  be  explicit.  Quaker  Hill  is  two  hours 
north  of  New  York  City,  four  miles  from 
Pawling,  on  the  Harlem  branch  of  the  Oentral 
Road.  It  is  a  long  ridge,  known  in  the  ancient 
geography  of  Duchess  Oounty  as  the  Oblong— 
or  as  the  Friendt  call  it.  The  Oblong  Meeting. 

The  region,  as  its  name  implies,  was  settled 
by  the  Quakers,  who  secured  their  title  from 
England,  and  its  colonial  history  is^very  fnlL 
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On  the  Hill  ia  the  Mizzen  Top  Hotel,  a  clna- 
ter  of  anmmer  cottages,  a  fine  public  library 
and  a  tasteful  building  known  as  Akin  Hall, 
where  Christ’s  Church  worships.  This  church 
is  Independent  so  far  as  denomination  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Its  members  subscribe  to  the  Apostle’s 
Creed  and  a  few  simple  rules. 

Out  of  Christ’s  Church  has  grown  the  Quaker 
Hill  Conference,  “For  the  promotion  of  Bible 
study,  for  the  discussion  of  vital  problems  of 
the  present  day  and  for  the  quickening  of  spir¬ 
itual  life.  ’’  This  Conference  has  just  finished 
its  second  annual  session,  lasting  from  Septem¬ 
ber  6  to  the  9th. 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Akin,  a  venerable  resident  of 
the  Hill,  now  in  his  ninety- eighth  year,  has 
given  lagrely  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  Miss  Monahan,  a  New  York  lady, 
who  has  made  her  home  here  and  entertains 
her  friends  from  among  the  working  girls  of 
the  city  all  through  the  summer,  throws  open 
her  beautiful  and  ample  house,  known  as  Hill 
Hope,  for  the  reception  of  the  speakers  visiting 
the.  Conference  and  their  wives.  Here,  under 
one  roof,  a  company  of  earnest,  thoughtful  and 
enthusiastic  people  spend  a  good  part  of  a 
week :  a  club,  made  up  of  kindred  souls.  This, 
in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  environment  of 
the  Conference. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  September  6,  the  ses¬ 
sions  were  formally  opened  by  an  address  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  S.  MacArthnr.  His  theme 
was  the  Relation  of  Scripture  to  History  and 
the  Arts.  Akin  Hall  was  filled,  people  coming 
from  a  long  distance  to  hear  this  well  known 
preacher. 

The  next  morning.  Prof.  Frank  E.  Sanders 
of  Tale  University  opened  his  class  for  the 
study  of  the  four  Gospels.  One  hour  a  day  for 
four  days  was  devoted  to  this  work. 

Dr.  Sanders’s  expositions  were  clear,  he  is  a 
reverent  scholar  and  his  teaching  is  construc¬ 
tive  and  helpful.  Any  who  fear  for  the  relig¬ 
ions  conceptions  of  the  rising  generation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fearlessness  of  modem  criticism 
would  have  been  helped  by  hearing  him.  These 
regular  recurring  sessions  for  close  study  of 
the  Word  are  a  feature  of  the  Conference.  Dr. 
Lucian  C.  Warner  of  the  Warner  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Norman  Fox, 
Mayor  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
P.  Woodin  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  discussed  The 
Standard’s  of  Christ  in  Business  and  Social 
Life.  The  wide  experience  of  the  first  two  of 
the  speakers  made  their  testimony  peculiarly 
interesting. 

Dr.  Warner  as  a  Christian  business  man,  and 
Mr.  Fox  as  a  Christian  politician  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  profitableness  of  righteousness  and 
also  to  the  prevalence  of  honesty  in  the 
machinery  of  business.  v 

Dr.  Sheldon’s  book  was  criticized  by  these 
speakers  with  a  keen  practical  insight,  which 
one  rarely  meets.  A  very  hopeful  side  of  the 
question  of  Christian  standards  in  business 
was  presented,  but  perhaps  no  theme  treated  in 
the  Conference  was  as  unsatisfactory,  because 
of  a  lack  of  time  to  bring  out  its  darker  as  well 
as  its  brighter  sides. 

The  same  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Leighton 
Williams  of  New  York  led  a  devotional  meet- 
ng.  This  was  devotional  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  It  brought  the  people  together  and  was 
pervaded  with  a  sense  of  true  fellowship  and 
nearness  to  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Newton  M.  Hall  of  Springfield, 
Maas. ,  gave  one  of  the  most  inspiring  addresses 
of  the  Conference  on  The  Church  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century.  He  tuggested  details  for  Chris¬ 
tian  activity  but  he  in$i$Ud  upon  adherence  to 
the  great  central  truths,  and  drew  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  progress  and  triumph  of  the  Church. 
Moraay  Wiliiams  Eiq.  President  of  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Asylum,  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Leighton 
Williams  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Straus  of 


Peekskill  were  leaders  in  a  dis'^nsston  on  The 
Social  Betterment  of  Wage  Earners.  It  was  a 
disappointment  to  the  promoters  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  that  Jane  Addams  could  not  be  added  to 
this  list  of  speakers.  She  expressed  her  inten¬ 
tion  to  come,  but  was  abroad  when  the  Cqpfer- 
ence  opened. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  this 
discussion  was  a  constructive  program  for  re¬ 
form  made  by  wage  earners  themselves,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Leighton  Williams.  His  brother 
dwelt  on  concrete  cases  illustrating  the  crying 
need  of  social  betterment,  and  Mr.  Straus  pre¬ 
sented  a  careful  paper  treating  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ance  from  the  Christian  standpoint. 

On  Friday  two  more  gentlemen  had  arrived 
at  Quaker  Hill,  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines  of 
Washington,  D.  0.,  and  Mr.  John  Graham  of 
the  Church  Temperance  Society  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  evening  the  assembly  was  treated  to 
a  grand  presentation  of  the  subject  of  Temper¬ 
ance  Legislation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  two  men  more  capable  of  giving  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  On  Temperance  night  the 
Conference  surely  bore  out  its  character  as  a 
light  shedding  assembly.  Views,  favoring  the 
slightest  possible  restriction  of  the  sale  of 
liquor,  as  well  as  the  strongest  prohibition 
sentiment,  were  freely  expressed ;  a  desire  to 
ascertain  facts  and  courage  in  expressing  con¬ 
viction  were  features  of  the  evening. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 
discussion  was  a  disposition  to  doubt  the 
effectiveness  of  law  in  dealing  with  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  to  lay  stress  on  personal  sympathy 
with  me  and  the  spirit  of  a  loving  Christ 
shown  toward  them  in  dealing  with  their  sin. 

At  a  morning  session,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Trum¬ 
bull,  Managing  Editor  of  the  Snnday-Schoo^ 
Times,  read  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  ohil. 
dren  in  the  Sunday-school.  It  was  charming 
and  inspiring. 

Saturday  night  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  farmer.  Thig 
might  have  been  called  Quaker  Hill  Night 
from  the  good  local  audience  present. 

George  W.  Flint  A.M.,  President  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College  at  Storrs,  Con¬ 
necticut,  discussed  Modern  Agricultural  Edn' 
cation.  Mr.  James  E.  Rice  of  Yorktown,  N^ 
Y. ,  who  has  lectured  at  Cornell  on  praotioa^ 
farming,  spoke  on  the  Future  of  the  Farmer 
and  the  Rev.  Dighton  Moses  of  Sherman, 
Conn.,  discussed  the  Hopeful  Outlook.  The 
theme  this  night  was  timely,  and  a  well  re¬ 
ceived  effort  to  meet  local  difficulties. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference  sermon,  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson  of  Brooklyn, 
was  Decay  in  the  Church,  and  was  a  masterly 
plea  for  a  higher  standard  and  more  effective 
work. 

The  Conference  closed  with  a  discussion  of 
the  Missionary  Crisis  in  the  East,  by  Prof. 
Sanders,  Momay  Williams  and  the  Rev.  H.  P. 
Woodin  — this  last  named  Chicopee  pastor,  the 
son  of  a  missionary  to  China.  His  description  of 
present  conditions  there  and  vivid  pictures  of 
life  and  character  in  the  Celestial  Empire  will 
be  long  remembered  by  those  who  heard  him. 

This  closed  the  Second  Annual  Quaker  Hill 
Conference,  a  gathering  long  to  be  remembered 
by  those  privileged  to  attend  it.  E.  L.  C. 

The  University  of  Rochester  began  its  fifty- 
first  year  last  Thursday,  September  18,  and 
under  its  new  head.  President  Rush  Rhees. 

The  fall  term  of  Alma  College,  under  oare  of 
the  Synod  of  Michigan,  began  September  19. 
Augustus  F.  Brnske  D.  D.  is  the  President. 

The  public  are  invited  to  attend  the  opening 
services  of  the  sixty- fifth  academic  year  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  700  Park  avenue, 
New  York,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Adams 
Chapel  on  Thursday,  September  27,  at  430 
o’clock  P.  M.  The  address  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs  D.D.  on  The 
Principles  of  Christian  Irenios. 


The  College  Department 

Rev-  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

COLLEGES. 

Tusebobe  Normal  Institutb.  — “  That  Booker 
Washington  has  something  in  him  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  nineteen  years  he  has  built  the 
school  at  Tnskegee,  until  it  is  worth  $300,000 
and  has  1,100  students  in  attendance  from 
twenty-eight  states  and  territories.  He  spends 
$75,000  a  year  in  his  work. 

“He  knows  the  negro— his  character,  his 
aspirations,  his  limitations ;  and  he  knows  the 
white  man— his  history,  his  achievements,  his 
prejudices  and  his  sense  of  justice.  He  believes 
that  the  two  races  must  live  here  side  by  side, 
and  be  would  establish  the  relations  existing 
between  them ;  he  would  make  them  necessary 
to  each  other  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  is 
best  for  the  elevation  of  humanity  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country.  He  asks  that  the  negro 
‘  be  judged  by  those  in  the  school-room,  not  by 
those  in  the  penitentiary;  by  those  in  the  shop 
and  fields,  not  by 'those  in  idleness  in  the 
streets;  by  those  who  have  bought  homes  and 
are  taxpayers,  not  by  those  in  dens  of  crime 
and  misery.’  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
negro  can  elevate  himself  by  any  short  out  or 
artificial  means,  and  protests  that  the  only 
true  test  by  which  the  negro  can  be  measured 
is  his  real,  tangible  progress  in  material  and 
essential  things. 

“Mr.  Washington  is  doing  a  grand  work  not 
only  for  the  uplifting  of  his  race,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  white  people  of  the  South  as 
well.  He  deserves  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  all  those  who,  like  him,  are  working  for  the 
best  solrtion  of  the  social  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  which  cenfront  us.  The  negro  with  a 
bank  account,  with  houses  and  lands,  .with 
education  in  the  practical  things  of  life  is  a 
far  better  citizen  and  a  safer  and  more  desira¬ 
ble  neighbor  than  the  negro  who  is  steeped  in 
ignorance,  and  who  baa  really  no  part  in  the 
life  of  his  country.” 

Under  the  heading.  The  Question  of  Employ¬ 
ment,  the  Georgia  Baptist  of  Augusta  prints 
an  able  editorial  in  which  it  says :  “There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  in  logic  or  justice  for 
the  exclusion  of  colored  people  from  any  line 
of  employment  in  the  South.”  This  ia  true. 
When  intelligent  workmen,  such  as  Tnskegee 
and  other  institutions  are  turning  out  each 
year,  seek  employment,  they  should  find 
nothing  in  their  way. 

COLLEGE  NOTES. 

Blair  Presbyterial  Academy  at  Blairstown,  is 
so  prospering  as  to  necessitate  additions  to  its 
already  well  equipped  buildings.  A  new  chapel 
and  recitation  hall,  in  course  of  erection,  ia 
expected  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  by  January  1,  1901.  It  will  be  of  stone, 
in  harmony  with  the  present  fine  group  of 
buildings. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  re¬ 
sumed  its  sessions  this  week.  As  already  an¬ 
nounced,  on  Friday  morning  Prof.  Robert  Dick 
Wilson  Pb.D.,  DD..  (late  of  Allegheny)  will 
be  inducted  into  the  chair  of  Semitic  philology 
and  Old  Testament  criticism,  and  will  deliver 
his  inaugural  address.  This  chair  has  been 
filled  for  fourteen  years  by  Dr.  John  D.  Davis, 
who  is  transfered  to  the  Helena  professorship 
of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  literature, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  William  Henry 
Green.  The  Rev.  James  O.  Boyd  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Elliot  F.  Shepard  instructor  in  the  Old 
Testament  department,  to  snooeed  the  Rev. 
Ohalmers  Martin,  who  has  taken  the  Presi- 
denoy  of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  Rev.  William  Park  Armstrong  Jr.  has  been 
re-appointed  instructor  in  the  New  Testamjsnt 
department,  and  will  assume  Dr.  Purvbs’s 
classes  fw  the  present.  The  pwtion  of  the 
Stockton  estate  known  as  “Springdal^”  lately 
purchased,  has  been  added  to  the  seminary 
grounds. 
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*DR.  KtYPER’S  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY 
SPIRIT. 

The  author  of  this  striking  and,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  original  volume  is  well  known  in  this 
country  by  his  wide  and  influential  work  at 
home,  his  almost  unrivalled  literary  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  as  the  Lecturer  at  Princeton  on 
the  Stone  Foundation  for  1898  99. 

The  volume  before  ns  covers  the  common 
ground  of  Christian  theology  and  is  essentially 
a  systematic  treatment  of  that  subject  con¬ 
ceived  in  its  relations  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
is  a  new  way  of  approaching  the  subject  and 
one  which  has  some  very  great  advantages. 
The  implication  which  underlies  it  is  that  re¬ 
demption,  in  all  its  practical  relations,  is  the 
divine  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
inner  life  of  men.  Its  vitality,  efficiency  and 
reality  are  in  Him  and  we  have  therefore  dried 
up  the  divine  Spring  of  our  conceptions  of 
Christian  life,  Christian  truth  and  of  redemp¬ 
tion  itself,  conceiving  of  them  as  an  abstract 
theology  and  studying  them  apart  from  their 
relation  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  is  the  general  setting  which  Dr.  Kuyper 
intends  for  his  book.  Its  significance  and  par¬ 
ticular  bearing  on  the  doctrines  and  on  Church 
life  as  such  are  set  forth  in  the  First  of  the 
three  volumes  contained  in  this  one.  Beyond 
this  the  work  does  not  differ  in  plan  from  the 
ordinary  treatise  on  theology.  The  standard  of 
comparison  and  judgment  assumed  in  it  is  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  from  which  no  variation 
is  allowed. 

The  practical  value  of  the  treatise  as  a  whole, 
is  considerable.  Its  tcientific  value  is  much 
less.  Practical  points  of  difficulty  as  to  the 
Confessional  theology  are  discussed  on  strict 
lines  of  Confessional  fidelity,  but  in  a  large, 
strong  way  which  lights  them  up  and  brings 
out  their  deeper  reasonableness.  The  author’s 
ingenuity  sometimes  betrays  him  into  special 
pleading.  For  example,  in  arguing  that  the 
errors  and  contradictions  of  Scripture  do  not 
militate  against  its  infalllibiliity,  he  says: 
“The  Scripture  bad  to  be  constructed  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith.  It  was 
not  intended  to  be  approved  by  the  critical 
judgment  and  accepted  on  this  ground.  This 
would  eliminate  faith.  ...  To  have  faith  in 
the  Word,  Scripture  must  not  grasp  ns  in  our 
critical  thought,  but  in  the  life  of  the  toul.  .  .  . 
He  that  caused  Holy  Scripture  to  be  written  is 
the  same  that  must  teach  thee  to  read  it. 
Without  him  this  product  of  divine  art  cannot 
affect  thee.  Hence  we  believe :  First  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  chose  this  human  construction  of 
the  Scripture  purposely,  that  we  as  men  might 
more  readily  live  in  it.  Secondly,  that  these 
stumbling-blocks  were  introduced  that  it  might 
be  impossible  for  us  to  lay  hold  of  its  content 
with  mere  intellectual  grasp,  without  the  ex 
ercise  of  faith.’’  Very  true  and  very  admira¬ 
ble,  but  an  odd  way  of  proving  Scripture  in¬ 
fallible,  by  pointing  out  v  priori  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  sol 

The  work  is  done  in  the  strictest  theological 
and  even  soholastio  method.  Adam  was  cre¬ 
ated  not  as  an  individual  but  a  race.  As  such, 
the  whole  race  was  in  his  loins.  What  he  did 
we  did. 

Dr.  Kuyper  writes  in  plain  and  popular  style. 
He  employs  a  large  amount  of  telling  illustra¬ 
tion.  He  is  most  happy  in  hisjtranslator,  who 
has  done  bis  work  into  English  which  may 
prove  a  better  dress  than  the  original  Dnteh. 

*The  VfoA  of  The  Holv  Spirit :  by  Abraham  Kayx>er 
D.U  LL.D  PiofesBor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the 
Univeraity  of  Amsterdam.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
with  Eiplanatory  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Henri  De  Vries^ 
with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Benjamin  B.  Warfield' 
D  D.  LL.D.  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Funk 
a  d  Wagnalls  Company.  Svo.  pp.  S74.  $S. 


But  the  whole  spirit  and  standpoint  of  the 
work  remains  scholastic  and  theological,  and 
the  theology  is  that  of  the  Heidelberg  Confes¬ 
sion.  An  excellent  example  is  the  section  on 
Justification,  where  every  point  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  theology,  controversial  or  experimental, 
is  brought  up.  Nothing  omitted,  and  all 
treated  in  a  strict  Confessional  way,  bat  with 
a  breadth  and  thoroughness  for  which  the  stn 
dent  can  only  be  grateful,  though  nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  the  modern  methods  of 
reasoning  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 

We  close  with  a  passage  on  Justification 
which  fairly  illustrates  the  method  and  stand¬ 
point  of  the  whole  work.  The  point  which  is 
up  is  the  old  knotty  question  why  some  are 
chosen  and  others  not.  Here  is  Dr.  Kuyper’s 
reply,  “It  was  the  Lord  God,  first  of  all,  who 
without  respect  of  person,  and  hence  without 
respect  to  faith  in  the  person  [a  delicious 
begging  of  the  whole  question],  according  to 
his  sovereign  power  choee  a  portion  of  the  un¬ 
godly  to  eternal  life,  not  as  Judge,  but  as  Sov¬ 
ereign.  ...  He  who  has  chosen  .  .  .  has  also 
created  and  given  all  that  is  necessary  and 
required  fo'r  salvation ;  so  that  these  elect  per- 
Boru  at  the  proper  time  and  by  appropriate 
means,  may  receive  and  undergo  the  things  by 
which  in  the  end  it  will  appear  that  all  God’s 
doing  was  majesty,  and  all  his  decision  just.  ’  ’ 

Recollections  of  my  Mother,  Mrs.  Anne  Jean 
Lyman  of  Northampton,  Mass.  By  Susan 
L.  Lesley.  Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Com¬ 
pany.  $2. 50. 

No  one  who  has  known  the  Lyman  family  of 
Northampton  will  need  any  more  pointers  to 
bring  them  to  this  book.  Neither  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  nor  James  Freeman  Clarke  say 
one  word  too  much,  nor  get  one  word  off  the 
line  in  their  brief  introductions.  It  was  a 
home  which  represented  the  dignity,  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  wit,  humor  and  brightness,  the 
seriousness,  and  the  pure  humanity  of  a  typical 
New  Englsmd  family  of  the  better  class  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  far  too  well  to  be  lost. 
The  family  was  one  which  had  enough  in  its 
own  circle  to  make  it  always  interesting,  but, 
in  addition,  it  was  one  of  those  families 
through  which  there  was  always  running  a 
stream  of  the  best  and  brightest  people  in  the 
land,  while  their  own  thoughts  and  talk  and 
the  common  incident  of  the  household  was 
dn  ajplane  of  importsmoe,  vivacity  and  natural¬ 
ness  which  survive  delightfully  in  the  memoir. 
It  was  written  twenty-fcnr  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
Judge  Lyman’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Lesley,  for  her 
daughters  and  nieoe,  for  whom  one  hundred 
oopies  were  privately  printed.  At  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  and  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  who  fur¬ 
nishes  the  Introduction,  the  memoir  is  now 
published.  Few  if  any  changes  have  been 
made,  to  adapt  it  for  its  larger  mission.  The 
familiar  style  and  freshness  of  style  and  address 
remain  to  charm  the  reader.  Yet  it  has  an  in. 
terest  which  reaches  out  far  beyond  private 
relations  and  gives  it  a  character  which  will 
command  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  per¬ 
sons,  particularly  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  social,  religious  and  political  life  of 
New  England.  We  have  them  all  drawn  here 
exactly  as  they  were.  Northampton  was  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  religious  life  and 
thought  in  New  England.  There  was  a  circle 
of  people  there  who  took  their  part  in  the 
Liberal  movement  Judge  Lyman  and  his 
wife  sympathized  with  them  and  played  their 
part  with  no  weak  hand.  No  history  could  be 
written  to  let  ns  into  this  movement  on  its 
more  serious  and  more  rational  side,  better 
than  this  memoir. 

New  England  life  moves  before  us  in  the 
story  in  all  its  serious  dignity  and  high  pur¬ 
pose,  but  in  an  absolute  naturalness  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  artifioial^restiaint  .and^ordinary  con¬ 


ventionalism,  which  opened  i]s  doors  wide  to 
wit,  humor  and  drollery  and  made  these 
families  the  homes  of  the  poets  and  these  peo¬ 
ple  lovers  of  literature. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Calvinism,  The  Stone  Lectures  for  1898-99. 
Delivered  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  by  Abraham  Kuyper  D.  D. ,  L.  LD. , 
M.P.,  Professor  in  the  Free  University, 
Amsterdam,  Member  of  the  States  General  of 
Holland.  These  six  lectures  make  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  series  which  are  quite  as  effective  in 
their  way  as  Mr.  Fronde’s  famous  vindication, 
and  more  comprehensive.  They  start  with  the 
very  sound  point  that  Calvinism  as  a  life  sys¬ 
tem  has  its  true  field  outside  of  art  and  above 
it  on  the  very  highest  plane.  They  proceed  to 
discuss  in  five  lectures  its  relations  to  religion, 
politics,  science,  art  and  to  the  future.  The 
lectures  must  be  read.  They  are,  as  Calvinism 
itself  always  has  been,  full  of  vitality.  They 
deserved  better  proof-reading  than  they  get  in 
this  edition,  (Revell.  fl.25. ) 

An  Estay  Toward  Faith,  by  Wilford  L.  Bob¬ 
bins  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints, 
Albany.  A  purely  practical  little  book  is  this, 
which  does  its  work  by  hints,  suggestions  and 
in  broad  presentations  of  the  subject  to  the 
imagination  rather  than  by  holding  arguments 
about  it  with  the  reader  or  keeping  up  any 
systematic  reasonings  with  him.  There  is 
plenty  of  argument  in  it,  but  it  is  of  the  kind 
which  appeals  first  of  all  to  the  practical  im¬ 
agination  and  by  that  round  about  way  comes 
to  the  reason.  The  author  sees  the  sophistries 
of  uubelief,  as  well  as  the  illusions  of  faith. 
His  style  is  winning  and  persuasive.  His  book 
utters  the  language  of  a  manly  faith  in  terms 
which  appeal  to  the  unbeliever.  (Longmans, 
Green.  |1. ) 

The  Special  Characteristics  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
by  Herbert  Mortimer  Lnckock  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Lichfield.  The  thirty  brief  studies  which  com¬ 
pose  this  volume  are  addresses  made  at  various 
times  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield 
by  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral.  They  relate  to 
points  of  the  first  importance  They  are 
treated  with  a  force  freshness  and  charm 
of  style  which  at  once  lays  hold  of  the  reader’s 
attention.  The  studies  reflect  the  author’s 
High  Church  convictions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  sacraments,  particularly  the  eucharist. 
The  closing  chapter  on  Christ’s  Self- Revelation 
as  the  surest  evidence  of  his  Godhead  is  one 
of  the  best.  (Longmans,  Green.  |1.60. ) 

Charlemagne,  the  Hero  of  Two  Nations,  by  H. 
W.  Carless  Davis.  This  latest  volume  in  the 
“Heroes  of  the  Nations’’  Series,  is  very  strictly 
limited  to  the  personality  and  influence  of  the 
great  Emperor  and  founder  of  the  first  Western 
Empire.  Institutions,  social  customs,  litera¬ 
ture,  art  and  general  civilization  are  only  dealt 
with  as  they  are  required  to  illustrate  his 
career.  Fortunately  Charlemage  himself  sup¬ 
plies  a  rich  and  sufficient  body  of  material, 
which  is  handled  skilfully  and  woven  into  a 
“story”  of  surpassing  interest.  The  historical 
illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  add  much 
to  the  volume.  The  book  may  be  commended 
as  incorporating  the  latest  facts  and  ideas  as  to 
Charlemagne  and  as  the  best  brief  reading  his¬ 
tory.  (Putnam’s.  |1.50. ) 

Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Lyman  B. 
Tefft  D.D.  We  have  examined  this  handbook 
with  much  interest.  It  stands  on  broad  solid 
ground  and  discusses  the  problems  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  ethics  with  sense,  sobriety  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  extremely  difficult  topic  of  con¬ 
sciences,  for  example,  is  developed  in  a  truly 
admirable  way  on  a  line  which  lies  well  be¬ 
tween  the  intuitionalists,  the  utilitarians  and 
the  philosophers  who  denying  the  existence  of 
any  distinct  moral  faculty  resolve  all  moral 
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action  into  the  operation  of  other  facnlties, 
each  as  intellect  or  will.  The  main  donbt  we 
have  to  expreos  as  to  the  anthor’s  diecnssion  of 
this  Bnbject  is  whether  he  is  right  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  categorical  moral  imperative  in 
the  mind  recognizes  all  ultimate  moral  anthor- 
ity  as  personal. 

The  relation  between  ethics  and  revelation  is 
very  well  handled,  as  for  example,  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  concerning  the  existence  of  God,  though 
we  do  not  altogether  understand  what  is  meant 
by  the  denial  (p  27)  that  “belief  in  the  divine 
existence  is  a  direct  rational  intuition.  ”  A 
“rational  intnition,  “  or  in  other  words,  a  be¬ 
lief  founded  on  the  combined  result  of  reason 
and  intnition,  as  distinct  from  bare  intnition 
on  the  one  hand,  or  from  cold  reason  on  the 
other,  is  exactly  what  the  author  has  been 
very  conclusively  showing  that  it  is  These 
points  may  be  left  to  correct  themselves  in  a 
book  of  so  much  general  strength.  (American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.  |1.50  ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  new  story  of  mission  life  in  China  by  Miss 
Charlotte  M.  Tonge  is  promised  at  once  by 
Thomas  Whittaker.  It  will  be  entitled,  The 
Making  of  a  Missionary,  or  Day  Dreams  in 
Earnest. 

Marie  Corelli’s  The  Master  Christian  was 
sold  in  advance  of  publication  in  England  and 
America  np  to  150,000  copies.  At  the  present 
moment  this  may  be  called  the  “Bogie  Score” 
in  book  selling. 

The  October  Scribner’s  will  have  a  paper  by 
the  late  Maj.-Gen  J.  D.  Cox  on  the  famous 
Sherman  -  Johnston  Convention.  It  was 
finally  revised  by  that  military  critic  and  writer 
a  few  days  before  his  death. 

President  Jordan’s  Imperial  Democracy  and 
Controller  Coler’s  Municipal  Government  are 
said  to  have  had  a  very  much  quickened  sale 
since  the  opening  of  the  political  campaign. 
Both  are  good  bo<»8  for  voters  to  read  and  re- 
fieot  on. 

The  same  publishers  are  to  issue  at  once  an 
American  edition  of  the  English  translation  of 
Leroy  Beaulieu’s  much  talked  about  Renova¬ 
tion  de  I’Asie.  They  also  have  in  press  a  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  poems  by  Edward  Markham, 
which  are  said  to  be  brighter  and  more  hopeful 
in  tone  than  his  Man  With  the  Hoe. 

Dr.  Bizal,  whose  novel.  An  Eagle  Flight,  is 
to  be  published  at  once  by  the  MoOlnre, 
Phillips  Company,  was  a  Filipino  and  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  his  race  and  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  brilliant  reformer  who  fell  a  victim 
to  Spanish  cruelty.  This  story  has  been  called 
the  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Scribner’s  have  in  press  an  elaborate 
biography  of  Paul  Jones  whi.h,  so  far  as  the 
advance  sheets  can  be  relied  on,  give  promise 
of  a  thorough  and  most  successful  treatment 
of  one  of  the  most  romantic  subjects  in  onr 
Revolutionary  history  and  one  comparatively 
fresh. 

The  Critic  for  September  is  a  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard  number,  with  the  poet’s  portrait  for 
frontispiece,  followed  by  a  poem  by  H.  M. 
Barstow,  and  an  interesting  paper  on  Mr. 
Stoddard  at  seventy-five.  The  same  number 
oontains  Mr.  Lang’s  Omar  Ehayham  as  a  Bore, 
and  this  nnpnblished  poem  of  Goethe’s: 

Ich  bin  ein  reicher  Mann;  Ich  habe 
Das  Koettliche  Geschenk,  die  Gabe 
Mit  Wenigem  begnnegt  zn  sein: 

Der  Freunde  viel,  ein  gut*  Gewissen, 

Ein  Maedchen  willig  mich  zn  kuessen, 

Und  taeglich  eine  Flasche  Wein. 

We  should  print  Mr.  Seibel's  translation  if  it 
did  not  render  “Der  Freunde  viel,”  some 
friends  and  have  a  split  infinitive  in  the  fifth 
line. 

Matthias  Dunn’s  paper  in  the  September 
Living  Age  on  Mimicry  and  Other  Habits  of 
Onttles,  is  a  curious  original  contribution  to 
popular  natural  history. 

The  authorship  of  the  German  Garden  and 
the  Solitary  Summer  is  now  with  “authority” 
and  confirmed  by  more  witnesses  than  ever 
produced  before,  assigned  to  the  Countess  von 
Arnim,  an  Australian  by  birth  and  wife  of  the 
Oonnt  von  Arnim,  famous  as  the  victim  of 
Bismarck’s  wrath. 


A  new  edition  of  the  Bible  is  nearlv  ready  at 
the  Oxford  University  Press  (Henry  Froude), 
which  will  present  the  Authorized  and  Re¬ 
vised  versions  on  the  same  page  with  a  column 
of  marginal  notes  in  the  centre.  The  vclume 
will  not  be  inconveniently  large  and  is  printed 
in  clear  open  type. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  has  no  donbt  of  the 
legality  of  the  Assembly’s  committee  of  six¬ 
teen,  albeit  Pennsylvania  Synod  has  three  in¬ 
stead  of  two  members  upon  it.  Chapter  xxiii., 
section  8,  of  the  Form  of  Government  being 
cited  in  support  of  two  delegates  only  from 
any  one  Synod,  onr  contemporary  replies: 

The  point  is  not  well  taken.  Section  III. 
contemplates  amendments  that  have  already 
been  “proposed  by  the  General  Assembly,” 
and  provides  that  before  such  amendments 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Presbyteries  the 
General  Assembly  shall  appoint  a  committee 
of  not  less  than  fifteen,  of  whom  not  more 
than  two  shall  be  from  any  one  Synod,  to  con¬ 
sider  them,  which  committee  shall  report  to 
the  next  Assembly.  No  amendments  were  be¬ 
fore  the  last  Assembly  to  be  considered,  and  it 
was  not  then  known  that  there  wonld  be  any 
snoh  amendments,  and  therefore  the  time  had 
not  come  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
under  Section  III. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  oommittee  of 
sixteen  is  a  preliminary  one  appointed  '  ‘  dili¬ 
gently  to  pursue  their  inquiries,  seeking  light 
and  knowledge  from  e^ery  available  sonroe,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  what  specific 
action,  if  any,  should  betaken  by  the  Church.” 
This  is  a  very  different  object  from  considering 
amendments  already  “proposed  by  the  General 
Assembly”  and  is  not  the  committee  provided 
for  in  Section  III.  at  all.  The  present  com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed  to  consider  whether  there 
shall  be  any  amendments  to  be  propoi-e  1  by  the 
Assembly  to  the  Presbyteries.  It  may  report 
recommending  that  no  action  be  taken,  and  if 
the  Assembly  should  adopt  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  this  wonld  end  the  whole  case,  and  no 
one  wonld  then  donbt  the  legality  of  the  com 
mittee.  But  if  it  should  recommend  any  form 
of  amendment  or  alteration  of  the  Confession, 
either  by  revision,  explanatory  statement,  or 
new  Creed,  and  this  report  should  be  adopted, 
then  it  wonld  be  in  order  for  and  it  would  be 
obligatory  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
XXIII.,  Section  III.,  and  proceed  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  way.  _ 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  says  that 
more  than  ordinary  interest  will  attach  to  the 
fall  Conferences  of  its  Chnrch,  as  being  the 
first  considerable  bodies  to  meet  since  the 
time-limit  of  pastors  was  removed.  It  adds 
that  no  one  can  foresee  all  the  ontworkings  of 
the  new  situation: 

Already  one  of  onr  most  prominent  churches 
— the  Epworth  Memorial  of  Cleveland,  O  — has 
expressed  itself  officially  as  desiring  its  pastor. 
Dr.  Pickard,  to  plan  to  remain  with  it  for  an 
undefined  term  of  years.  ...  It  has  been  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  average  pastoral  term  of  the 
Congregational  minister  is  no  longer  than 
that  of  his  Methodist  brother.  There  will  still 
be  inevitable  change  and  movement.  Bnt  it  is 
our  belief  that,  with  onr  connectional  and 
highly  co-ordinated  system,  with  onr  admira¬ 
ble  method  of  supervision  and  appointment, 
giving  both  flexibility  and  orderliness,  these 
changes  can  be  accomplished  with  less  friction 
and  greater  certainty  of  adaptation  than  nnder 
any  other  ecclesiastical  machinery.  The 
churches  and  ministers  that  want  frequent  re¬ 
movals  can  be  easily  and  smoothly  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  churches  and  ministers  that  desire 
more  stable  relations  can  also,  by  the  workings 
of  the  same  rule,  be  satisfied  without  difficulty 
or  strain.  We  await  developments  with  an 
unbounded  onriosity. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  always  favors  the 
important  matter  of  correct  usage : 

A  prominent  and  honored  minister  of  our 
Church  recently  said:  In  my  attendance  at 
church  during  this  summer  I  have  heard  more 
than  one  clergyman  change  the  “Yon”  in  the 
Apostolic  Ben^iction  to  “Us.”  This  turns 
the  benediction  into  a  prayer,  and  if  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a  benediction,  it  pnts  the  officiating 
clergyman  in  the  [position  of  prononnoing  a 


benediction  upon  himself.  Speaking  in  His 
official  character  he  speaks  for  the  Lord,  and 
should  in  the  Apostolic  Benediction  always  say 
“You,”  which  is  according  to  Scripture  For 
the  same  reason  that  he  is  speaking  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  character,  a  clergyman  in  announcing  a 
hymn  should  never  say  “please  sing”  as  if  he 
was  asking  a  favor.  He  might  as  well  say 
“please  let  ns  pray.”  These  suggestions  may 
be  of  service  to  some  of  the  younger  men  in 
the  ministry,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  of  the  older 
ones  as  well. 


The  Professor,  in  the  Indian  Witness,  sounds 
an  alarm  which  whether  or  not  it  frightens  the 
Christian  Churches  should  at  least  give  them 
something  to  think  of : 

Every  paper  1  take  np  tells  of  missiona^ 
campaigns  and  conventions  of  all  sorts.  It 
startled  me  not  a  little  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  movements  of  the  immediate 
past  is  the  Mormon  Missionary  Cmnpaign  now 
in  progress.  Within  the  past  two  years  over 
1  600  picked  young  men,  some  of  them  college- 
bred,  have  been  commissioned  as  standard- 
bearers  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  to  propagate 
the  Mormon  faith  in  America  and  Europe.  By 
next  January  it  is  expected  that  no  fewer  than 
8,000  ambassadors  of  Mormonism  will  be  at 
work  in  America  and  other  lands.  Ta'k  about 
your  Student  Volunteer  Movement  I  It  cannot 
show  BDOh  marvellons  results  and  enthusiasm 
as  the  Mormon  movement.  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  gains  made  by  Mormonism  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  are  greater  than  in  any  other  region 
in  the  world,  a  fact  which  I  should  not  have 
suspected.  This  aggressive  body  baa  about 
800,000  communicants,  of  whom  some  20,000 
were  added  in  1899. 


The  Christian  Observer  of  Lonisville  has 
these  impressive  comparisons : 

The  English  army  in  South  Africa  numbers 
upwards  of  200, 000  men ;  the  number  of  rail¬ 
way  employes  in  the  United  States  is  227, 547. 
The  total  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Engli^h 
army  in  Africa  from  October,  1899,  to  July, 
1900,  is  estimated  at  16  000;  the  number  of 
railroad  employes  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1899,  was  87.188  (killed,  2,210;  wounded,  34,- 
928).  The  ratio  of  death  to  injury  in  the  rail¬ 
road  service  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in 
the  army  in  active  warfare.  A  comparison 
with  our  army  in  the  Philippines  gives  similar 
results.  We  have  had  68,000  soldiers  there, 
and  the  casualties  due  to  war  have  been  1,640. 
The  railroad  employes  are  fonr  and  a  half  times 
as  numerous,  the  casualties  in  railroad  service 
are  twenty-three  times  as  many.  This  is  the 
price  which  we  Americans  are  paying  for  being 
always  in  a  hnrry. 

A  large  number  of  deaths  are  doubtless  due 
to  the  sheer  carelessness  of  trainmen,  especially 
those  engaged  in  the  freight  service.  Bnt  it  is 
a  fair  question  whether  those  oars  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  external  protection  to  those  employed. 
In  the  effort  to  make  it  impossible  for  tramps 
to  “steal  a  ride”  the  safety  of  employes  has 
been  too  little  considered— in  fact  almost  ovsr- 
looked  by  those  in  charge  of  freight  oar  oon- 
strnction.  _ 

The  Pacific  of  San  Francisco  says  that  those 
who  object  to  the  intrusion  of  missionaries 
into  regions  where  they  are  not  wanted  are  not 
all  resident  in  China: 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  Mills,  in  a  lecture  last  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  denounced  the  French  restanrants 
of  San  Francisco  as  agents  in  the  demoralisa¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  They  form,  he  asserted,  a 
deadly  peril,  and  a  menace  to  good  order,  vir¬ 
tue  and  general  welfare,  to  be  sternly  rebuked, 
and  put  out  of  the  way.  And  now  come 
forward  some  of  those  with  whose  business 
Mr.  Mills  was  interfering,  quite  in  the  style 
of  apologists  for  the  Chinese  outbreak:  “Min¬ 
isters  have  no  calling  to  interfere  with  the 
private  business  of  others,”  says  the  proinrie- 
tor  of  the  Poodle  Dog.  “Let  Mr.  Mills  preach 
about  God  to  those  who  go  to  bear  him  and 
God  will  reward  him.  I  say  to  Mr.  Mills  that 
if  any  man  take  care  of  his  own  business  his 
hands  will  be  full”  A  fellow- restaurateur 
unburdened  himself  as  follows,  “Why  do  these 
ministers  meddle  in  affairs  outside  their  call¬ 
ing?  Mr.  Mills  is  too  full  of  the  missionary 
spirit.  For  myself,  well,  I  guess  the  Boxers 
have  their  side  of  the  story  if  only  they  oonld 
tell  it.  ”  All  this  sounds  marvelously  like  the 
outcry  of  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-omftsmen, 
whose  craft  Paul  endangered  by  bis  “street 
preaching.” 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

SUNDAY.  SEPTEMBER  30,  1900 
REVIEW. 

In  accordance  with  onr  oBnal  cnstom  on  Re- 
yiew  Sunday  we  give  an  article  of  importance 
and  interest  to  Sonday-school  Superintendents 
and  teachers. 

THE  PROBLE-H  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Rev.  Edward  Herrick  Chandler. 

If  the  object  of  religions  education  is  not 
to  develop  some  peculiar  variety  of  church 
member  or  to  create  a  taste  for  a  particular 
kind  of  religious  exercise,  but  to  train  the 
moral  and  spiritual  faculties  to  their  fullness, 
then  it  must  be  apparent  that  there  is  need  of 
great  improvement  in  the  educational  methods 
of  the  Church.  Every  child  has  a  capacity  for 
God  and  for  spiritual  truth  which  can  be 
slowly  developed.  But  to  accomplish  this 
result  most  effectively  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  taught  in  the  successive  periods  of 
his  life  just  that  truth  which  he  is  psycholog¬ 
ically  capable  of  receiving.  And  between  the 
ages  of  four  or  five  and  seventeen  he  should 
be  made  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of 
essential  moral  and  spiritual  truth ;  not  with 
some  specific  theological  scheme,  but  with 
those  fundamental  principles  of  life  which  are 
essential  to  all  true  personality. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  four  periods  in 
the  life  of  a  boy  or  girl  which  have  strongly 
marked  characteristics.  They  are  not  mutu¬ 
ally  exclusive,  nor  are  they  sharply  defined. 
Each  is  represented  to  some  extent  in  every 
other.  The  psychological  characteristic  most 
prominent  in  each  is  also  apparent  in  the  oth¬ 
ers  Not  every  child  may  give  evidence  of 
these  distinct  periods,  but  they  are  easily  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  great  majority  of  children. 

It  becomes  of  great  importance,  therefore, 
that  the  material  and  method  of  religions  in¬ 
struction  shall  be  carefully  adapted  to  each  of 
these  periods.  Secular  education,  so  oalled, 
has  already  recognized  this  necessity.  It  is 
surely  time  that  the  Church  also  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  it. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  tentative 
scheme  for  a  comprehensive  course  of  religions 
education : 

First  period— four  to  seven  years.  The  Age 
of  Objective  Impression. 

Material :  A  few  of  the  great  truths  of  life, 
eight  or  ten  for  a  year,  suggested  from  the 
child’s  world  of  the  home  and  nature.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  good  cheer,  obedience,  readiness,  care 
for  others,  thoughtfulness,  giving,  etc. 

Method :  Illustrate  these  truths  from  the  realm 
of  child  experience  and  according  to  the 
prooeeses  of  a  child’s  reasoning.  Use  Bible 
stories,  but  make  no  attempt  at  chronological 
Bible  study.  Connect  the  truths  taught  with 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  such  festivals  as 
Christmas  and  Easter.  Draw  upon  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Christ.  As  far  as  possible  set 
the  children  to  the  doing  of  anything  that  will 
make  these  truths  a  part  of  their  being. 

Second  period— seven  to  eleven  years.  The 
Age  of  Imagination. 

Material:  Stories  of  action,  of  heroism,  of 
deeds  of  courage,  hero  tales.  The  life  of  Christ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  he  did  rather 
than  what  he  said.  Biography  in  general  in 
its  stimulation  to  worthy  endeavor. 

Method :  This  is  the  age  for  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  hero  stories,  with  their  power  of  moral 
impressions.  Be  sure  that  the  boys  and  girls 
see  their  heroes  in  the  right  perspective  and 
note  the  truly  admirable  qualities.  Books 
that  are  inspiring  to  this  age  should  be  noted 
by  the  teacher  and  talked  over.  Hissionary 
heroes  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  military 
heroes.  Patient  endurance  should  be  elevated 


to  its  rightful  plskce  as  a  heroic  quallity.  The 
manliness  of  Christ  should  be  made  real. 

Third  period— eleven  to  fifteen  years.  The 
Age  of  Transition  and  of  Personal  Responsi¬ 
bility. 

Material:  Ethics.  The  meaning  of  duty  to  the 
home,  to  the  community,  to  the  state,  to  the 
country,  to  God.  The  relative  importance  of 
various  obligations.  Duties  to  one’s  self  and 
to  one’s  fellows.  The  teachings  of  Christ  con¬ 
cerning  ethical  relations  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Method:  This  is  the  age  of  self-consciousness 
and  the  recognition  of  personal  responsibility. 
Teach,  therefore,  the  ethical  truth  which  lies 
nearest  to  the  child  nature.  Draw  upon  the 
whole  range  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  experiences, 
upon  history  and  literature,  upon  Bible  teach¬ 
ings.  Use  the  Old  Testament  wisdom  litera¬ 
ture  as  well  as  the  words  of  Jesus.  Show  how 
ethical  laws  run  through  the  universe. 

Fourth  period — fifteen  to  seventeen  years. 
The  Age  of  Reflection  and  Faith. 

Material :  The  fundamental  truths  of  religion. 
The  data  of  faith.  The  grounds  of  belief  in 
Gh>d,  and  in  his  revelation  of  himself  to  man. 
The  significance  of  the  religious  life.  The 
salient  points  in  the  great  world  religions. 
The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
ligion. 

Method:  At  fifteen  years  a  young  person  is 
usually  ready  for  serious  thought  concerning 
religious  truth.  This,  therefore,  is  the  time 
not  to  dogmatize,  but  to  theologize.  Ask 
what  is  believed  and  why.  Draw,  as  before, 
from  a  wide  range  for  illustration,  using  par¬ 
ticularly  the  religious  experiences  given  in  the 
Bible.  Show  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  life 
and  of  spiritual  qualities  of  character.  Study 
the  history  of  the  church,  the  triumphs  of 
Christian  faith  in  different  ages,  the  romance 
and  the  reality  of  missionary  achievement  in 
the  present  century.  Make  it  evident  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  the  crown  of  life. 

Such  a  scheme  as  this  cannot  be  carried  to 
completion  by  the  Sunday-school  alone.  It 
needs  the  co-operation  of  the  day  school,  the 
home  and  the  Church,  to  realize  it  folly.  The 
ideal  co-operation  of  these  three  sources  of  in¬ 
fluence  may  be  far  in  the  distance.  But  each 
day  ought  to  bring  it  nearer.  Meanwhile  it  is 
for  the  Church  to  assume  without  hesitation 
the  responsibility  laid  upon  it  and  to  take  up 
bravely  the  work  of  a  better  religions  edu¬ 
cation,  however  difficult  that  work  may 
appear. 

.  All  'branches  of  the  Church  need  to  be 
brought  under  a  unified  plan.  Young  people’s 
societies,  children’s  classes,  the  Sunday-school, 
even  the  prayer- meeting  and  the  pulpit  should 
co-operate  in  this  educational  work.  Cate¬ 
chetical  instruction  should  find  its  place,  not 
in  separate  groups,  as  now,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  scheme  And  scholars  should  be  carried 
through  the  various  grades  of  instruction  as 
systematically  as  in  the  day  school. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  if  the  plan  presented 
is,  even  in  substance,  a  correct  one,  there  is 
need  of  text  books  and  “lesson  helps’’ quite 
different  from  those  now  furnished.  Let  it 
once  be  established  that  the  need  exists  and  the 
new  text  books  will  come. 

But  what  of  systematic  Bible  study?  Is  not 
that  a  part  of  religious  education?  Shall  we 
not  use  courses  on  the  history  of  Israel  and  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  apostolic  church  such  as 
those  now  so  carefully  laid  out?  By  all  means 
let  the  Church  use  them.  But  they  will  be 
much  more  effectively  used  after  such  a  course 
of  instruction  as  that  given  above  than  as  a 
substitute  for  it.  There  are  few  in  onr  Sun¬ 
day-schools  to-day  under  seventeen  years  of  age 
who  take  up  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm 
the  systematic  courses  of  Bible  study  which 
have  been  prepared  for  them.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  increasing  hosts  of  young  people 


over  seventeen  years  of  age  leaving  the  Sunday- 
schools  to-day  without  an  adequate  religious 
education. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 


Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 


Excuse*. 

Sept.  34.  The  common  weakness.  Gen.  8: 1-13. 

:S.  Their  unreasonableness.  Exod  3:7-14. 

26.  Show  wilfulness.  Rom.  1;  18-32 

27.  Life's  messages  nninterpreted.  John  7: 14-17. 

28.  Growth  impeded.  Jas.  1: 33-2.5. 

39.  Happiness  in  service.  John  13: 17. 

30.  Topic— Our  foolish  excuses.  Luke  14: 1.5-34. 

Like  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  excuses  are 
numberless,  and  in  God’s  sight,  valueless. 
Creations  of  onr  false  and  fevered  imagina¬ 
tions,  they  are  not  founded  in  fact.  They  are 
the  false  scent  and  trail  by  which  we  would 
mislead  the  seeker  for  true  motives.  They  are 
masks.  Reasons  are  revelations.  Blunt, 
homely,  wicked,  or  true  and  beautiful  as  God’s 
holiness,  they  are  all  controlling.  They  re¬ 
veal  what  an  excuse  seeks  to  conceal.  The 
one  is  sun,  the  other  cloud.  The  little  girl’s 
definition  of  a  lie  may  be  fittingly  applied  to 
them.  ‘ '  They  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord, 
but  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.’’ 
Like  other  definitions,  this  also  classifies. 
Though  in  themselves  they  may  be  true,  they 
are  not  the  truth  which  decides  in  the  issue. 
Their  intent  is  to  deceive. 

To  appreciate  at  all  properly  Adam’s  fertility 
and  resource  in  making  excuse,  we  should  re¬ 
member  the  brevity  of  his  life  at  that  time,  his 
limited  experience,  and  his  meagre  acquaint¬ 
ance.  In  fixing  the  blame  for  earth’s  first  and 
greatest  calamity,  he  censured  two  and  exon¬ 
erated  one  of  the  four  beings  in  the  universe 
whom  he  knew.  God  gave  him  the  woman. 
The  woman  gave  him  the  fruit.  Surely  a  good 
God  and  a  good  woman  would  not  do  any  harm 
to  an  inexperienced  man.  Here  we  have  in 
embryo  the  world’s  weakest  and  blindest 
philosophy.  Ours  is  an  all  merciful  and  gra¬ 
cious  God.  Over  this  world  he  has  absolute 
control.  A  God  who  is  good  and  all  powerful 
would  not  permit  evil  in  his  world.  Therefore 
what  pious  folk  call  evil  is  only  another  form 
of  good.  In  this  there  is  an  appalling  assump¬ 
tion  of  omniscience.  How  has  the  finite  dis¬ 
covered  the  secrets  of  the  infinite?  He  who 
“spake  as  never  man  spake,’’  said,  “No  man 
knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.  ’  ’  Christ’s 
conflict  with  evil  was  as  real  as  it  was  relent¬ 
less.  In  the  crucial  tests  of  truth,  excuses  can 
never  do  the  work  of  reasons.  To  ignore  evil 
is  ^sier  than  to  conquer  it.  Cowards  can  shirk 
responsibility,  it  takes  heroes  to  meet  it. 

Self- depreciation  was  the  excuse  with  which 
Moses  met  God  in  Midian.  “I  am  not  elo¬ 
quent,  O  Lord.’’  The  true  reason  we  can  only 
surmise.  That  it  was  not  creditable  to  Moses 
we  know,  for  the  record  is  that  God  was  angry 
with  him.  Of  all  our  overwrought  excuses  few 
are  so  thoroughly  exhausted  as  self-deprecia¬ 
tion.  If  onr  neighbors  dared  to  speak  as  depre¬ 
ciatingly  of  us  as  we  do  of  ourselves  suits  for 
slander  would  be  instant  and  constant.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thousands  of  people,  whom  you  have 
considered  until  now  very  capable,  the  only 
fit  place  for  them  is  in  an  institution  for  the 
“feeble  minded.’’  If  yon  do  not  believe  it, 
just  importune  them  to  teach  a  Sunday-school 
class,  lead  a  prayer-meeting,  or  do  personal 
work  in  Gospel  meetings.  The  revelation  of 
self-confessed  weakness  is  pitiful.  An  addi¬ 
tional  marvel  about  it  is  that  it  only  pertains 
to  religions  work.  In  athletics,  social  gather¬ 
ings,  even  in  politics,  many  of  them  are  leaders. 

“I  have  bought  a  field,  and  I  must  needs  go 
out  and  see  it.’’  Wherein  is  the  need?  The 
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field  had  been  seen  and  the  title  made  seonre 
before  the  transaction  was  close  1.  For  the 
field,  to-morrow  or  next  week  will  do  as  well 
as  to-day.  It  wonld  have  been  bad  manners, 
bnt  good  morals  for  him  to  have  told  the  truth, 
which  was,  “I  care  far  more  for  gloating  over 
my  field  than  for  reveling  at  your  banquet.  ’  ’ 
To  say  that  the  claims  of  business  or  of  pleas¬ 
ure  outweigh  the  claims  of  God  would  seem 
shockingly  irreverent.  Millions  wonld  draw 
back  in  horror  from  such  a  blasphemy  as  that, 
who  yet  give  business  and  pleasure  the  supreme 
plaos  in  their  lives. 

Which  is  leading  to  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbatb,  and  to  the  neglect  of  God’s  house, 
the  commands  of  Jehovah,  or  the  demands  of 
self?  God  is  measuring  yon  and  me  not  by  our 
clever  excuses,  bnt  by  our  controlling  reasons- 
Face  the  issue.  Is  it  that  we  do  not  have  time 
for  secret  prayer,  or  is  it  that  we  do  not  have 
taste  for  it? 

STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  SPIRITUAL  CERTAINTY. 

II. 

The  scene  of  the  drama  of  Job  is  Hanran ;  the 
lovely  volcanic  region  east  of  the  Jordan  called 
in  Genesis  (xxxvi.  28)  and  Lamentations  (iv. 
21)  the  Land  of  Uz.  The  period  of  the  story 
is  the  patriarchal  age,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Job  is  not  an  Israelite,  though  all  the 
personages  are  descendants  of  Abraham  through 
Ishmael,  Esau,  and  the  sons  of  Eetnrah.  Job 
is  a  true  Arab  sheik  or  Emir,  the  village  judge, 
the  priest  of  the  household,  very  wealthy,'  cele* 
brated  for  wisdom  and  piety,  with  a  deep  ap' 
predation  of  sin  and  of  parental  responsibility, 
which  made  him  offer  sacrifices  for  any  possi¬ 
ble  transgressions  of  his  children— a  whole¬ 
hearted,  that  is,  perfect,  man. 

So  far  as  the  prologue  deals  with  the  earthly 
scene,  it  is  clearly  based  upon  folk-lore;  and 
the  profound  thinker  and  deeply  inspired  writei^ 
who  made  this  ancient  tale  the  vehicle  of  a  new 
revelation  knew  better  than  to  change  the 
time-honored  form  which,  by  its  familiarity, 
wonld  make  all  the  more  intelligible  the  pro¬ 
found  teachings  he  desired  to  base  upon  it. 
The  symbolic  numbers  and  the  poetic  structure 
of  the  four  announcements  of  woe  are  left  just 
as  he  found  them ;  bnt  the  scenes  in  heaven 
are  no  part  of  the  ancient  story.  They  are  the 
result  of  the  writer’s  search  for  the  Absolute 
Good,  through  the  dark  mystery  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  and  they  are  based,  you 
will  perceive,  upon  the  unalterable  conviction 
of  the  Hebrew  people  that'evil  as  well  as  good 
comes  from  the  hand  of  God.  There  is  no 
dualism  in  the  Bible,  no  kingdom  of  evil  per¬ 
petually  at  war  with,  and  at  times  gaining  vio- 
tory  over,  the  will  of  God.  All  powers  of  the 
Universe,  evil  and  good,  are  in  God’s  hand. 


Koheleth’s  pessimism  came  from  his  not  per 
ceiving  that  they  are  there  to  work  out  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  goodness. 

The  first  heavenly  scene  opens  with  the 
assembly  of  all  the  sons  of  God  (those  beings 
created  before  the  present  earthly  order,  min¬ 
isters  of  his  to  do  his  pleasure)  in  such  a  coun¬ 
cil  or  Divan  as  Eastern  monarchs  hold.  The 
Satan  is  among  them ;  he  is  not  a  devil,  bnt 
one  of  the  sons  of  God,  who  appears  to  be  in 
charge  of  this  world  and  comes  to  report  at  the 
heavenly  Divan  from  "hurrying  to  and  fro  on 
the  earth  and  pacing  up  and  down  on  it;’’ 
(the  Busy  One  as  the  Arabs  call  him,  the  Peri¬ 
patetic  as  he  is  in  St.  Peter’s  Epistie).  From 
the  question  put  to  him  by  God,  "Hast  thou 
considered  my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none 
like  him  in  the  earth?"  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  detect  the  sins  and 
defects  of  men:  and  this  accords  with  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  word  Satan,  which  is  not  a 
name,  but  a  title — the  Adversary.  He  is, 
however,  the  Adversary,  not  of  God,lbut  of 
evil,  especially  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  acts 
of  men.  It  is  his  duty,  like  the  Advocatus 
diaboli  in  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  to  point 
out  the  faults  of  men  that  these  might,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  be  explained  away  or  excused. 

The  pride  which  God  takes  in  his  servant 
Job  is  very  striking.  It  arouses  the  Satan’s 
passion  for  detecting  faults.  "Does  Job  serve 
God  for  naught  f  Does  he  not  find  his  advan¬ 
tage  in  it— is  he  not  rich  in  fiocks  and  herds 
and  children?  Take  these  away  and  see  if  he 
will  not  renounce  thee  to  thy  face. "  We  know 
the  outcome  of  the  first  trial,  and  how,  bereft 
of  all  that  makes  life  valuable.  Job  was  per 
fectly  submissive  to  the  will  of  God : 

Naked  came  I  from  my  mother's  womb 
And  I  shall  return  thither  naked. 

“  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken, 

Bletsed  be  the  came  of  the  Lord." 

'Very  pathetic  is  the  appeal  of  Jehovah  in  the 
next  assembly  of  the  Heavenly  Divan.  The 
Satan  had  mockingly  doubted  that  Job  wonld 
serve  God  for  naught.  "Yet  still  he  holdeth 
fast  his  integrity,"  says  God,  "although  thou 
movedst  me  against  h^  to  affikt  him  for 
naught.”  The  Satan  replies  with  an  adage— 
"Satan’s  old  saw, ’’ Browning  oalls  it— which 
we  may  render  freely,  "Anything  to  save  dear 
life;"  the  meanest,  lowest,  most  contemptible 
doctrine  ever  put  into  the  month  of  man  or 
devil.  Again  God  permits  the  Satan  to  test 
his  servant.  The  living  death,  elephantiasis, 
falls  upon  the  whole-hearted  mtm,  driving  him 
from  the  home  which  else  he  might  infect,  to 
that  refuge  of  the  diseased,  the  towering  village 
ash  heap,  built  of  the  refuse  of  centuries.  Now 
at  last  his  wife,  until  now  equally  afflicted 
with  himself  and  till  now  equally  patient,  bnt 
unable  to  endure  the  suffering  of  one  so  dear, 
urges  him  to  escape  from  living  death  by  way 
of  suicide;  to  "greet  God  and  die."*  In  this 
advice  Job,  to  his  utter  surprise,  finds  his  wife 
speaking  not  like  her  wise  self  bnt  like  the 
fooslih  woman,  t  But  Job’s  allegiance  is  still 
whole-hearted: 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  tho  hand  of  the  Lord 

And  shall  we  not  receive  evil? 

*This  word  translated  so  mistakenly  curse  in  the  An. 
thorized  Version  and  almost  equally  erront  ously  “re¬ 
nounce”  in  the  Revised  Version  is  in  fac  simply  “sa¬ 
lute”  or  “greet, ".whether  for  meeting  or  for  farewell. 
In  fact  the  same  wotd  is  used  for  both  purposes  in  many 
places  to  this  day.  The  Provengal  peasants  say  adieu  on 
meeting  as  well  as  parting ;  those  of  the  Black  Forest  say 
Onm  Gott  (precisely  the  word  here)  in  the  same  way. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  Greek  chairete  and  even  more 
significantly  of  the  Latin  morUari  sa’utamUg,  which  is 
precisely  the  meaning  here ;  but  there  is  no  su^  gestion 
of  renuLciation  in  either  case. 

tit  seems  not  amiss  here,  for  a  woman  to  say  a  word  in 
defense  of  a  much  misunderstood  woman.  Job's  wife 
must  have  suffered  quite  as  much  as  Job  in  the  loMof 
iheir  children  and  little  less  than  he  in  the  loss  of  their 
property.  The  only  woe  which  is  to  her  intolerable  is 
that  in  which  she  herself  has  no  share. 


Vbf  even  with  his  lips,  the  record  says,  did  Job 
sin. 

[  Now  there  is  far  more  in  this  prologue  than 
a  mere  stage  setting  for  the  drama  which  fol¬ 
lows.  Its  meaning  is  one  that  has  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  interest  of  all  that  follows ;  but 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  teaches 
that  the  interests  of  men  are  the  interests  of'Jieaven 
for  a  deeper  reason  than  mere  sympathy ;  tha* 
the  moral  problems  which  cannot  but  present 
themselves  to  the  sons  of  God,  and  which  they 
must  needs  in  some  way  work  out  (else  their 
goodness  is  the  unreal  goodness  of  the  untried)' 
are  wrought  out  for  them  by  the  eons  of  men. 
For  the  sake  of  the  moral  lesson  to  the  sons  of 
Ood  the  Satan  is  permitted  to  go  on  testing  the 
man  of  integrity  to  tho  very  limit  of  his  mortal 
powers.  Let  ns  apply  this  key  to  the  dark 
riddles  of  our  own  afflictions,  and  what  light 
breaks  in  upon  them  from  the  throne  of  God  I 

Job  had  probably  sat  for  some  months  on  hie 
ash  heap  (months  of  vanity,  he  says,  had  been 
made  his  heritage  and  nights  of  weariness  had 
been  allotted  him),  when  he  was  joined  by 
three  venerable  friends,  who  had  at  last  heard 
of  his  affliction  by  the  slow  methods  of  the 
time.  As  the  three  Emirs  drew  near  the  place 
where  Job  sat  on  his  ash  heap  they  were  ap¬ 
palled  by  the  shocking  change  in  their  friend. 
Hardly  recognizing  him  in  his  sad  disfigure¬ 
ment,  they  involuntarily  made  the  customary 
signs  of  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  then 
crouching  down  beside  him,  for  seven  days, 
the  period  of  mourning  for  the  dead,  no  one 
spoke  a  word. 

Such  sympathy,  all  the  more  expressive  and 
touching  that  it  was  mute,  brought  home  to 
Job,  with  a  new  vividness,  the  horror  of  his 
situation.  Till  this  time  he  had  been  a  model 
of  patient  submission,  bnt  now,  with  a  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  every  one  who  has 
suffered  long  will  understand,  his  calm  resig¬ 
nation  is  changed  to  a  tumult  of  wild  despair. 
He  breaks  out  into  loud  cries,  "the  language 
of  intolerable  pain." 

Here  begins  the  first  Act  of  the  drama:  Job 
opens  his  month  and  like  another  Jeremiah 
curses  his  day.  To  the  Hebrew  a  "day"  was 
almost  an  objective  reality;  "the  day  of  tho 
Lord"  was  the  embodiment  of  hope,  fear, 
wrath,  retribution ;  tho  day  of  one’s  birth  was 
in  a  peculiar  sense  a  personal  possession.  To 
Job  his  birthday  was  a  malevolent  entity,  forc¬ 
ing  existent^  upon  one  who  would  better  have 
been  without  it.  He  would  have  it  blotted 

If  You  Peel  Depressed 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Dr.  W.  E.  Pitman,  Lynchburs;,  'Va.,  says:  "J 
have  us^  it  in  nervous  depression  and  dyspeptic 
troubles,  with  good  result.” 


Run  Down 

That  is  the  condition  of  thousands  of 
people  who  need  the  stimulus  of  pure  blood 
— that’s  all. 

They  feel  tired  all  the  time  and  are  easily 
exhausted. 

Every  task,  every  responsibility,  has  be¬ 
come  hard  to  them,  because  they  have  not 
the  strength  to  do  nor  the  power  to  endure. 

William  Ross,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  who  was 
without  appetite  and  so  nervous  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  Leslie  R.  Swink,  Dublin,  Pa., 
who  could  not  do  any  'work  without  the 
greatest  exertion,  tertify  with  thousands 
of  others  to  the  wonderful  building-up 
efficacy  of 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

It  purified  their  blood,  grave  them  strength  and 
vigor,  restored  their  appetite  and  made  their 
»leep  refreshing. 

Itls  the  medicine  for  all  debilitated  conditions. 
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the  dispensations  of  Providence.  In  words  of 
proverbial  wisdom  he  reminds  Job  that  tronble 
does  not  come  of  itself,  nor  by  chance ;  and 
since  it  does  come,  and  mmt  be  deserved,  he 
proceeds  to  advise  Job  what  hr  would  do  in  his 
case.  He  would  admit  God's  goodness  and 
justice  in  these  unparalleled  afflictions  (thus 
virtually  confessing  to  extraordinary  sin), 
in  hope  that  thus  the  punishment  might 
mercifnlly  be  remitted : 

But  J— I  would  scfk  unto  God, 

And  to  God  would]!  make  my  appeal. 

“Only  own  up,"  he  urges,  “and  then  all 
blessings  will  follow ;  famine  shall  not  visit 
yon,  war  shall  not  assail  you,  calumny  shall 
not  afflict  yon,  destruction  shall  not  over¬ 
whelm  you,  wild  beasts  shall  not  menace  yon. 
Lo,  “  he  concludes,  “we  have  searched  this 
matter  to  its  depths,  and  it  is  certainly  as  I 
have  said,  therefore  give  thou  heed  to  it.” 

It  is  the  strongest  witness  to  the  marvelously 
high  moral  and  spiritual  character  of^Job,  that 
at  this  moment  of  his  dark  despair  he  did  not 
yield  to  the  persuasions  of  Elipbaz,  and  give 
^ay  to  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  all  tempta¬ 
tions  for  a  sensitive  conscience— to  confess  to 
sin  of  which  conscience  does  not  sccnse  one. 
But  like  Prometheus  on  Caucasus,  with  his 
answer  to  Hermes,  who  urged  him  to  submit 
to  Zeus  who  oonld  afflict  him  more: 

— “  I  would  not  barter  .  .  . 

My  suffering  for  thy  service,”— 

So  Job  yields  not  one  jot  of  his  claim  to  right- 
eonsness.  L.  S.  H. 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

8.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

THE  PRATER  HOUR. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  envelopes  called 
for  by  the  various  Anxiliaries,  the  prayer 
hour,  10  P.M.  the  18th  of  Angnst,  was  ob¬ 
served  by  a  large  number  of  our  faithful  work¬ 
ers.  both  in  this  country  and  in  France  and 
England.  It  is  hoped  by  another  year  as  we 
begin  to  feel  the  importance  and  see  the  blessed 
effects  of  that  hour  of  united  appeal  to  God, 
the  idea  will  be  nnaimonsly  adopted,  and  we 
shall  see  the  whole  McAll  world  prostrate  be¬ 
fore  God  in  supplication. 

We  are  anxious  to  hear  from  each  Auxiliary, 
as  to  how  many  envelopes  were  distribnted, 
bow  many  really  engaged  in  prayer  at  that 


time,  how  the  hour  was  spent,  whether  there 
was  any  concert  of  prayer,  and  how  large  was 
the  voluntary  offering.  That  money  is  holy 
unto  the  Lord  and  will  greatly  help  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  work.  For¬ 
ward  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Perkins. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  nearness  to  God,  the 
solemn  consecration  of  that  honr  will  mark 
the  progress  of  onr  work  this  entire  winter. 
Call  your  Anxiliary  together  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Impress  upon  it  the  needs  of  the  mission. 
Hold  your  meetings  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  on  the  sixty-second  page  of  the 
Annual  Report.  Wring  God’s  promises  of 
presence  and  help  and  of  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  last  drop.  God  will  greatly 
bless  ns.  Onr  Anxiliary  meetings  will  be 
places  of  revival,  of  delightful  spiritual  inter¬ 
est,  and  devout  and  praying  women  will  be  glad 
to  visit  them.  _ 

On  the  27th  of  September  all  the  Anxiliaries 
of  Oonnectiont  are  to  meet  in  a  state  Conven¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  new  departure  in  onr  work. 
Your  prayers  are  asked  that  God  will  wonder¬ 
fully  direct  and  bless  it. 

t.  _ 

The  17tb  of  January  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  McAll  Mission  station  at 
103  Roe  Jnlien  La  Croix.  Every  Anxiliary 
is  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  by  a  public 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  Mission.  A 
program  of  appropriate  exercises  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  as  far  as  possible  followed.  Look 
forward  to  it  and  make  as  early  as  possible 
preparations  for  it. 

“  Think  truly,  and  thy  thonghts 
Shall  the  world’s  famine  feed ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  groat  and  noble  creed.” 

— H.  Sonar. 

Every  day  is  a  little  life ;  and  onr  whole  life 
is  bnt  a  day  repeated :  whence  it  is  that  old 
Jacob  nnmbers  his  life  by  days;  and  Moses 
desires  to  be  taught  this  point  of  holy  arith¬ 
metic— to  number  not  his  years,  bnt  bis  days. 
Those,  therefore,  that  dare  lose  a  day,  are 
dangerously  prodigal ;  those  that  dare  misspend 
it,  desperate.— Bishop  HalL 
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from  ths  number  of  days,  that  it  might  never 
recur  with  the  revolving  year  to  make  men 
wretched: 


Let  those  who  ban  days  (astroloaers)  ban  it. 

Who  are  of  skill  to  rouse  the  Dragon. 

(Which  every  evening  swallowed  up  the  sun.) 

Let  it  long  for  light  and  see  none. 

Nor  k.t  it  heboid  the  eyel'ds  of  the  dawn ; 

Because  it  shat  not  np  the  doors  of  the  womb  that  bore 
me 

And  hid  not  tronble  from  mine  eyes  I 


Then,  pierced  with  a  sharp  sense  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  things,  “Why  does  God  force  the 
wretched  to  live  on?  Why  does  he,  even  now, 
refuse  me  the  last  privilege  of  death  and  noth- 
ingneiB?” 

Wherefore  Is  light  given  to  the  wretched 

And  life  to  tne  bitter  in  soul  7 

Who  long  fur  death  bat  it  cumeth  not. 

And  Search  for  it  more  than  for  bid  treasure : 

W  ho  would  be  glad  even  to  exulting 
And  blithe  when  they  fina  a  grave. 


Perhape  some  endden  gesture  of  denial  or 
despair  on  the  part  of  Job  interrupts  and  irri¬ 
tates  Eliphaz  hsrs,  for  he  goes  on  to  dwell  on 
the  folly  of  those  who  would  protest  against 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Job’s  friends  are  shaken  out  of  their  kindly 
silence  by  the  terror  of  cries  like  these.  Why, 
thi$  is  not  their  idea  of  Job,  that  saintly  man, 
helot  el  oi  God  I  How  can  such  a  man  spealt 
words  so  unfitting?  There  must  be  some  dark 
raason,  some  secret  sin,  snccesBfnlly  concealed 
from  men,  bnt  known  of  God,  so  to  change  his 
character. 

It  la  of  coarse  Eliphaz,  the  man  gifted  with 
the  prophetic  spirit,  who  speaks  first.  He 
begins  apologetically:  bis  whole  speech  i^ 
marked  by  oonrtesy,  thongh  here  and  there  he 
invoinntarily  reveals  his  secret  conviction  that 
Job  is  a  great  sinner.  But  this  he  does  no- 
mean  to  do.  With  gentlest  words  he  utters  Lir 
surprise  that  one  who  has  so  often  comforted 
others  shonld  forget  the  very  fonedation  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  comfort,  that  God  never  forsakes 
the  righteous  nor  leaves  them  to  perish  nnda' 
affliction.  In  a  passage  of  nnrivalled  spblimitj 
he  tells  how  it  has  been  revealed  to  him  tha' 
even  the  angels  fall  short  of  perfection:  how 
mnoh  less  should  a  man,  who  is  inherently  sin¬ 
ful,  be  surprised  when  he  is  called  to  snffer  tue 
pnnisbment  of  his  sin: 

Now  to  myself  came  an  oracle  stealthily. 

And  mine  ear  caught  the  whisper  thereof  ; 

In  play  of  thought,  from  nightly  visions. 

When  deep  sleep  falls  upon  men, 

A  shudder  came  upon  me  and  a  trembling 
And  made  all  my  bones  to  quake. 

Then  a  wind  swept  over  my  face. 

The  hair  of  my  body  bristled  np. 

There  it  stood,  but  I  could  not  discover... 

I  gastd,  bnt  there  was  no  (orm... 

Silence  1  And  I  heard  a  marmuring  voice: 

”  Can  mortal  man  be  righteous  before  God  7 
Can  man  he  pnre  before  his  Maker  7 
Behold,  in  his  servants  he  tmsts  not, 

And  chargetb  his  angds  with  error.” 
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GmuMcGCii 

Autumn  Styles 

Ladies’  Tailor-made  Costumes, 


Street  Dresses, 

Driving  Coats,  Walking  Jackets, 
Long  Garments. 

Golf  Skirts  and  Jackets. 

Tourist  Capes,  Velour  Blouses. 

NEW  YORK. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

AT  SUPPER  TIME. 

L.  C  V. 

Onr  little  folks  bring  to  the  eventide  meal 
Min<l8  filled  with  events  of  the  day. 

It  is  “Teacher  said  this,’  and  “  Johnnie  did  that,'* 

And  so  on,  their  eager  tongues  play. 

It’s  “The  'rlthmetlc  lesson  was  terrible  hard.” 

“  Mamma,  I  had  to  stay  in  recess.” 

“  An’  the  teacher’s  too  cranky  to  live,”  and  “  O  say  1 
You  ought  to  see  Janie's  new  dress.” 

Their  father  frowns  down  at  his  plate  saving:  “Come* 
Yon  children  had  better  be  still. 

It’s  just  about  time  you  were  seen  and  not  heard. 

And  of  school  we’ve  about  bad  our  fill.” 

Our  blne-eytd  girl  pauses,  her  red  parted  lips 
Droop  down,  and  the  light  leaves  her  eyes. 

And,  '■  Harry  boy  ”  catches  himself  at  “  O  say  I  ” 

From  both  faces  the  eager  light  dies. 

It  was  tiresome,  their  chatter,  and  papa  and  I 
Had  often  repressed  it  before. 

But  somehow  this  evening  a  thought  came  to  me 
As  I  pondered  the  incident  o’er. 

Of  what  talk  we  grown  folks?  Of  things  that  have  come 
And  gone,  as  the  day  took  its  fiight. 

And  the  talk  of  the  children,  if  trivial  to  us. 

Then,  what  is  onr  talk  in  GK)d's  sight? 

Let  us  pause  e’er  we  check  the  gay  chatter  that  flows. 
Relieving  the  heart’s  brimming  store. 

And  give  to  the  children  this  part  of  our  day. 

To  talk  the  day’s  happenings  o'er. 


THE  UOLDEN-ROD’S  MISSION. 

M.  P.  B. 

Oooe  upon  a  time,  a  email  seed  was  dropped 
upon  the  earth  far  away  in  the  midst  of  a  dim 
forest.  As  the  heavy  rains  oame  and  softened 
the  earth,  the  seed  sank  down  into  it  until  it 
was  quite  covered  and  it  seemed  hardly  poesi 
ble  that  it  would  ever  see  the  light  again. 

It  lay  there  through  the  long  cold  winter, 
but  when  the  mild  spring  days  oame,  Mother 
Nature  whispered  to  all  her  sleeping  children 
that  it  was  time  to  be  astir.  The  little  seed 
heard  and  tried  so  hard  to  obey  that  it  burst  its 
hard  shell  in  the  effort  and  sent  a  tiny  shoot 
up  toward  the  light.  Mother  Nature  knew 
that  was  just  what  would  happen,  so  she  had 
softened  the  hard  earth  to  let  it  through. 

Soon  there  were  small  green  leaves  and  then 
in  a  little  while  a  nice  growing  plant.  The 
son  smiled  on  it  and  the  rain  wept  over  it,  and 
one  morning  a  small  lady  in  green  appeared 
between  the  green  leaves.  Taller  and  taller 
she  grew,  and  day  by  day  her  green  gown 
began  to  take  on  a  yellow  tint. 

The  long  sunny  days  grew  shorter  and  cooler. 
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the  grasses  and  flowers  that  lived  all  about  the 
little  lady  in  green  began  to  fade  and  die,  even 
the  trees  that  had  sheltered  her  all  her  life 
began  to  act  as  if  their  work  were  done 
and  slowly  to  let  go  their  hold  on  their  leaves. 
Rut  the  lady  in  green  only  grew  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  her  gown  changed  into  a  lovely  shade  of 
yellow,  and  the  lady  in  green  became  a  beau¬ 
tiful  feathery  branch  of  golden  rod. 

But,  strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  golden- 
rod  was  not  real  happy.  Though  she  had  not 
seen  all  kinds  of  flowers,  she  knew  what  was 
going  on  through  all  the  floral  kingdom.  She 
had  heard  how  the  shy  little  violet  was  so 
loved  for  its  fragrance  that  friends  sent  them 
to  each  other  as  gifts,  to  be  treasured  carefully 
in  costly  vases,  or  perhaps  to  be  lovingly  worn 
by  the  receiver.  She  had  hard  of  the  fame 
of  the  rose,  how  it  grew  so  beautiful  that 
brides  were  glad  to  carry  them  and  they  were 
sought  in  the  most  elegant  homes.  There  were 
carnations,  too,  bringing  cheer  to  sick-rooms 
and  making  all  who  knew  them  glad  with 
their  spicy  odor. 

At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer  and  cried 
to  Mother  Nature  to  know  if  she  must  always 
be  a  lonely  spray  of  golden- rod,  if  there  were 
nothing  she  could  do.  Even  the  common  field 
daisies  and  clovers  were  often  gathered  and 
sent  to  cheer  pocr  little  city  waifs,  but  away 
in  that  dark  forest  no  one  could  see  her,  not 
even  a  wild  bee  came  to  gather  her  honey. 

Mother  Nature  smiled  as  she  heard  the  sor¬ 
rowful  cry.  Then  she  auswered,  “Wait  a  little 
longer,  dear,  and  yon  will  find  your  work. 
Everything  in  this  whole  round  world  has 
something  to  do.  Just  be  brave  and  patient 
and  yours  will  come  to  yon.”  The  golden- 
rod  knew  that  like  all  good  mothers.  Mother 
Nature  always  tells  the  truth,  so  she  tried  to 
wait  and  hope.  But  it  seemed  to  her  the  cold 
days  were  coming  fast. 

One  day  a  strange  sound  was  heard,  very 
different  from  the  birds  and  wild  animals,  or 
from  the  sighing  of  the  leaves,  and  for  the  firs^; 
time  in  golden  rod’s  short  life  a  human  voice 
was  heard  near  her.  A  hunter  had  followed  a 
deer  far  from  the  paths  he  knew  quite  into  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  and  now,  try  as  he  would, 
be  could  not  find  the  right  way.  Night  was 
near  and  what  was  the  poor  hunter  to  do? 

“If  I  could  but  find  a  bit  of  golden-rod,”  he 
said,  “I  should  be  all  right,  but  I  can’t  find 
even  asingle  spray.” 

Little  Golden-rod  waved  her  feathery  head 
with  all  her  might,  and  at  last  the  hunter 
looked  that  way. 

“Ah,  here  is  some,  thank  God,  pointing 
straight  toward  the  north  as  golden -rod  always 
does.  1  know  the  right  direction  now.” 

The  golden  rod  hung  her  feathery  head,  for 
now  she  understood  that  her  work  had  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  flowers  she  had 
envied,  for  she  bad  saved  a  human  life. 

ALWAYS  IN  A  UL'RRT. 

Priscilla  Leonard. 

I  know  a  little  maiden  who  is  always  in  a  hurry ; 

She  races  through  her  breakfast  to  be  in  time  for  school; 
She  scribbles  at  her  desk  in  a  hasty  sort  of  flurry ; 

And  comes  home  in  a  breathless  whirl  that  fills  the 
vestibule. 

She  harries  through  her  studying,  she  hurries  through 
her  sewing. 

Like  an  engine  at  high  pressure,  as  if  leisure  were  a 
crime . 

She’s  always  in  a  scramble,  no  matter  where  riie’s  going. 
And  yet— would  you  believe  it?— she  never  was  in  time. 
It  seems  a  contradiction  until  yon  know  the  reason; 

But  I’m  sure  you’ll  think  it  simple,  as  I  do,  when  I  state 
That  she  never  has  been  known  to  begin  a  thing  in  sea¬ 
son. 

And  she’s  always  in  a  hurry,  because  she  starts  too  late. 

—Presbyterian  Review. 

School  teacher:  “Now,  Bobby,  spell  needle.  ” 
Bobby:  “N  e-l-d-l-e,  needle.’’ 

Teacher:  “Wrong.  There’s  no ‘i’ in  needle.  ” 
Bobby:  “Well,  ’tain’t  a  good  needle,  then.”' 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


THE  GOLDEN  CROWN  SPARROW  OF  ALASK4. 

John  Burroughs. 

Oh,  minstrel  of  those  borean  hills. 

Where  twilight  hours  are  long, 

I  would  my  boyhood’s  fragrant  days 
Had  known  thy  plaintive  song. 

Had  known  thy  vest  of  ashen  grey. 

Thy  coat  of  drab  and  brown. 

The  bands  of  Jet  uimu  thy  head 
That  clasp  thy  golden  crown. 

We  heard  thee  in  the  cold  White  Pass, 

Where  clouds  and  mountains  meet. 

Again  where  Mnir’s  great  glacier  shone 
Far  spread  beneath  our  feet. 

I  bask  me  now  on  emerald  heights 
To  catch  thy  faintest  strain. 

But  can  not  tell  if  in  thy  lay 
Be  more  of  joy  or  pain. 

Far  oB  behold  the  snow  white  peaks 
Athwart  the  sea’s  blue  shade; 

Anear  there  rise  green  Kadiak  bills. 

Wherein  thy  nest  is  made. 

I  hear  the  wild  bee’s  mellow  chord. 

In  airs  that  swim  above ; 

The  lesser  hermit  tones  his  flute 
To  solitude  and  love. 

But  thou,  sweet  singer  of  the  wild, 

I  give  more  heed  to  thee : 

Thy  wistful  note  of  fond  regret 
btrikes  deeper  chords  in  me. 

Farewell,  dear  bird  I  I  turn  my  face 
To  other  skies  than  thine— 

A  thousand  leatiaes  of  land  and  sea  * 
Between  thy  home  and  mine. 

_  —In  the  Century. 


HAVE  ANT  OTHER  PASSENGERS  SEEN  ONE? 

Dear  Oomductor:  Let  me  tell  your  readers 
how  I  found  a  whip-poor-will’s  nest  and  what 
there  was  of  it.  About  seventy  years  ago  when 
I  was  a  lad  of  ten,  roaming  the  hills  and  woods 
of  Calais,  Mor.Tis  County,  N.  J. ,  one  hot  sum¬ 
mer  day,  I  oame  upon  a  whip-poor-will  sitting 
on  a  flat  rock  in  the  open  field.  I  was  so  close 
to  the  bird  that  I  bent  down  to  pick  it  up. 
As  my  hand  approached  her,  the  little  bill 
suddenly  opened  the  way  into  the  largest  month 
I  ever  saw,  and  so  startled  me  that  I  withdrew 
my  band.  Then  the  bird  took  alarm  and 
hastily  fluttered  away,  as  if  wounded,  leaving 
on  the  bare  rock  two  large  darkly  speckled 
eggs,  withont  a  stick  or  a  feather  or  a  shred  of 
anything  else  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  yet  it 
was  really  and  truly  a  whip-poor-will’s  nest. 
Did  you  ever  see  one?  H.  D.  Condict. 

Adrian  miuh. 


THE  FEAR  OF  HUMBUG. 

Prevents  Many  People  From  Trying  a  Good 
Medicine. 

Stomach  troubles  are  so  common  and  in  most 
cases  so  obstinate  to  onre  that  people  are  apt  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  any  remedy  claiming  to 
be  a  radical,  permanent  onre  for  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion.  Many  such  pride  themselves  on 
their  acuteness  in  never  being  humbugged, 
especially  in  medicines. 

This  fear  of  being  humbugged  can  be  carried 
too  far,  so  far,  in  fact,  that  many  people  suffer 
for  years  with  weak  digestion  rather  than  risk 
a  little  time  and  money  in  faithfully  testing 
the  claims  made  of  a  preparation  so  reliable 
and  nniversally  used  as  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Now  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  vastly 
different  in  one  important  respect  from  ordi¬ 
nary  proprietary  medicines  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  no  secret 
is  made  of  their  ingredients,  bat  analysis 
shows  them  to  contain  the  natnral  digestive 
ferments,  pare  aseptic  pepsin,  the  digestive 
acids.  Golden  Seal,  bismntb,  bydrastis  and 
nnx.  They  sire  not  catbartio,  neither  do  they 
act  powerfully  on  any  organ,  bnt  they  onre  in 
digestion  on  the  common  sense  plan  of  digest¬ 
ing  the  food  eaten  thoroughly  before  it  hsus 
time  to  ferment,  soar  and  oanse  the  mischief. 
This  is  the  only  secret  of  their  snooess. 

Cathartic  pills  never  have  and  never  can  cure 
indigestion  and  stomach  troubles  becanse  they 
act  entirely  on  the  bowels,  whereas  the  whole 
trouble  is  really  in  the  stomach. 

Stnart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  taken  after  meals 
digest  the  food.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Fm)d  not  digested  or  half  digested  is  poison  as 
it  creates  gas,  acidity,  headaches,  pidpitation 
of  the  heart,  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite  and 
many  other  tronbles  which  are  often  called  by 
some  other  name. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at 
60  cents  per  package.  Address  F.  A.  Stnart 
Co  ,  Marshall,  Mioh. ,  for  little  book  on  stom- 
I  ach  di:i  eases,  sent  free. 


It  is  indorsed  by  lending 
organists  throughout  the 
country,  nnd  meets  the 
demand  of  critical  mu> 
sicians  at  moderate  ex¬ 
pense 

Prices,  $275  to  $5,000 


Vocalion 
CKurcK 
(Si  ChaLpel 
Orgak.i\s 


The  Voca-lion  is 
distinctive  in  the 
exquisite  quality 
of  its  tone 


impossible  promises  of  cures,  he  has  not  been 
well  received  by  the  people.  Not  for  some 
time  have  so  many  Russians  (native)  applied 
to  me  for  treatment  as  they  have  done  recently. 

_ H.  E.  B. 

VrOMi.h’8  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

f OmHntMd  from  Jcwt  wecfc) 

"After  the  cold  weather  of  the  winter  was 
over,  I  went  for  some  time  to  a  Sunday-school 
on  Sunday  afternoon  to  a  village  three  miles 
away,  and  once  in  two  weeks  on  Saturday 
afternoon  to  a  town  eight  miles  away,  Mr. 
Curtis  went  for  preaching  the  alternate  week. 
We  have  oar  best  children’s  meeting  in  this 
town,  Ogori,  which  will  be  crossed  by  the 
railroad  soon  My  bicycle  was  my  first  agent, 
saving  me  time  in  traveling.  In  Ogori  there 
is  a  Christian  lady  whose  hnsband  is  connected 
with  the  railroad,  and  she  was  willing  to  have 
a  woman’s  meeting  at  her  honse.  The  time 
was  set  for  2  o’clock,  and  my  helper  and  1 
thought  to  come  back  from  there  and  have  a 
children’s  meeting  about  8,  catching  them  as 
they  went  home  from  school.  We  were  at  the 
honse  promptly  at  the  hour  named,  and  soon 
two  or  three  ladies  came,  bnt  there  was  one 
<vho  was  especially  invited  and  had  said  she 
would  come  and  the  lady  of  the  house  did  not 
like  to  begin  without  her.  Word  came  that  she 
was  having  her  hair  arranged,  was  changing 
her  dress,  etc.  bnt  she  did  not  come,  so  at  4 
we  began  the  Bible  lesson.  We  bad  not 
wasted  all  the  time  for  we  bad  sung  a  great 
many  hymns.  Two  Ohristians  and  three  who 
were  not  came.  After  that  was  over  we  went 
back  to  the  preaching  place  where  we  bad  left 
onr  respective  vehicles  and  foond  to  onr  sur¬ 
prise  a  good  many  children  still  waiting,  so  we 
had  a  short  meeting  with  them,  bnt  could  not 
stay  long  as  we  had  to  face  a  head  wind  back 
and  I  bad  no  bicycle  lamp,  not  expecting  to  be 
out  so  late.  My  helper  went  in  a  jinrickisha. 
Since  then  the  women’s  meetings  have  gone 
more  promptly  and  lately  Mrs.  Onrtis  has  gone 
in  my  place,  thinking  it  was  more  than  I  ought 
to  undertake.  After  the  warm  weather  came 
on,  the  children  in  the  other  little  village 
Sunday-school  had  to  work  in  the  fields,  and 
this  last  month  I  have  done  nothing  bnt  school 
work  and  my  Sunday-school  class  of  young 
men  Sunday  morning.  Work  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  very  discouraging  in  Yamagnchi, 
therefore  we  are  very  anxious  to  keep  up  this 
work  in  Ogori  which  seems  promising.  I  hope 
I  shall  have  the  "strength  of  ten"  in  the  fall 
so  I  can  go  down  there  again. 

"  We  are  waiting  anxiously  every  day  to  hear 
from  onr  dear  friends  in  North  China.  God 
grant  that  their  Hves  may  be  spared.  The 
Yamagnchi-, regiment  is  ordered  over  there,  but 
it  tates  them  a  long  time  to  make  preparations 
to  git  off.  I  am  impatient  for  I  am  afraid 
they  %ill  get  there  too  late  to  help  save  our 
own."  S.  R.  D. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Some  years  ago,  a  heathen  girl  of  the 
Stlckine  tribe,  Alaska,  saw  a  book  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  greatly  surprised  that  these  who 
knew  how,  could  make  it  tell  such  sirauge 
things.  She  determined  that  she,  too,  would 
learn  to  make  the  book  talk.  She  became  one 
of  the  first  scholars  in  the  mission  school  at 
Fort  Wrangel  under  the  care  of  the  Woman's 
Board.  After  a  while,  her  other,  a  heathen 
woman,  sent  for  her,  with  a  message  that  she 
was  ill  and  likely  to  die  and  desired  to  see  her 
at  once.  The  child  obeying  the  summous, 
found  her  mother  perfectly  well  It  was  only 
a  ruse  to  get  her  away  from  the  school,  that 
she  might  sell  her  to  a  white  man. 

The  girl  fled  in  terror  from  her  mother,  seek¬ 
ing  protection  in  the  home  of  a  Methodist  mis¬ 
sionary  who  returned  her  to  the  shelter  of  tbe 
mission  school.  Her  capabilities  were  such 
that  a  friend  of  missions  adopted  the  girl, 
giving  her  her  own  name  and  providing  for  her 
advanced  education  in  the  East. 

Graduating  with  honor,  she  moved  amont' 
her  peers,  a  refined  Christian  lady,  with  the 
high  purpose  of  devoting  her  life  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  her  people.  Reiurning  to  Alaska,  she 
became  an  accomplished  teacher  and  interpre¬ 
ter.  Some  tourists,  visiting  the  Sitka  school 
and  viewing,  possibly,  a  party  of  crouching, 
blanketed,  new  arrivals,  turned  to  her  and 
said :  *  ‘  Do  you  think  that  these  children  can 
ever  be  civilised ?"  Her  reply  was:  "I  am  a 
native." 

Of  changes  wrought  among  her  people,  she 
writes:  "Here  at  Sitka  are  one  hundred  and 
I  thirty- five  of  the  cleanest,  happiest  boys  and 

girls  to  be  found  in  all  this  ‘Great  Land’  of 
ours.  Eskimos  from  the  North,  Aleuts  from 
the  West,  Haidas  from  the  South,  Tiuneh  from 
the  interior.  Tsimsheans  and  Thlinkits  from 
the  coasts  are  living  together  in  most  friendly 
fashion  in  our  mission  schools.  And  yet  the 
grandparents  and  even  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  these  children  were  bitter  enemies.  My 
grandmother  taught  me  to  hate  the  Sitka  peo¬ 
ple,  because  members  of  our  Stickine  tribe  had 
been  massacred  by  them  long  ago.  An  insult 
y  WM  never  forgotten.  The  mother  taught  her 

I  children  to  hate  and  revenge ;  and  when  the 

I  children  grew  up,  they  in  turn,  taught  their 

i  children  the  same  wicked  lessons. 

"That  is  why  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that 
i.  representatives  of  all  these  one-time  enemies 

should  live  so  lovingly  together.  What  bas 
i]  aooomplished  this  change?  It  is  the  power  ot 

the  Prince  of  Peace.  A  people  who  twenty 
li  five  years  ago  practiced  a  species  of  cannibal-  j 

I  ism;  who  tattooed  their  bodies;  who  believed 

t  in  the  power  of  witches  and  shamans;  who 

]  ruthlessly  sacrificed  human  beings  at  their 

funerals;  who  knew  no  law  but  the  law  of 
h  blood  and  revenge,  ‘An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 

P;  tooth  for  a  tooth’  such  a  people  are  now  in  a 

M  fair  state  of  civilization.  Truly  it  is  a  dark 

past  which  they  have  left  behind  " 

Alaska.— Dr.  Wilbur  of  the  Sitka  Hospital 
:  ^  has  had  a  set  of  boys  under  drill,  regarding 

U  "first  aid  to  the  wounded,"  including  plsMing 

[1  a  patient  on  stretcher,  carrying  stretcher  up 

and  down  stairs,  about  covering  the  course, 
ri  Another  set  of  boys  may  take  it  up  later. 

The  Greek  Ohnroh  has  again  attempted  to 
:  undermine  our  influence  by  sending  to  Sitka 

3-  a  priest  who  styles  himself  a  doctor.  I  am  in- 

l|  formed  by  some  of  the  Russians,  however,  that 

I*’!  he  is  simply  a  hospital  steward  and  has  no 

I  degree.  At  all  events  he  is  evidently  not  ‘up 

M  to  date,*  and  through  his  rashness  in  making 


RALLY  DAY 

can  be  made  more  attractive  and  impressive,  and 

A  GOOD  TIME 

Insured  by  nsing  bright,  new,  inspiring  songs  found  in 

ROYAL  HYMNAL 

The  hest  distinctively 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 

by  the  famous  authors,  Rsv.  Robkbt  Lowrt  and 
Iba  D.  Bahkut. 

Price,  S30  per  lOO.  Send  for  returnable  copy  for 
examination,  and  special  ratea. 

rHB  BIGELOW  *  MAIN  CO..  New  York  Sc  Chicago 


MUSIC  REVIEW 

2S  Cts.  a  Year. 

A  piano  solo  and  song  reproduced  in  each  num¬ 
ber.  New  music  and  musical  literature  reviewed. 
Special  articles  by  well-known  writers.  Portraits 
and  blngrapbical  sketches  of  musicians.  Every 
student  of  music  needs  this  little  magazine.  Send 
2.ceDt  stamp  fer  sample  copy  and  premium  list. 
Orders  Sol  cited  for  all  Musical  PubUeatione. 

OLIVER  DTTSON  CO. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

OLIVER  DITSiN  COMPANY  .  BOSTON 
CHAS.  n.  DITSON  ft  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
J.  E.  DITSON  ft  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA 


OF  INTEREST  TO  SHOPPERS. 

New  Salesroom  of  “The  Linen  Store.” 

MjBMWs.  James  MoOntoheon  and  Oompany  of 
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Twenty-third  street,  whose  familiar  spinning 
wheel  sign  has  been  one  of  the  land-marks  of 
the  city  for  almost  half  a  century,  have  just 
opened  a  new  and  spaoions  sales-room  on  the 
gronnd -floor  of  the  Spinning  Wheel  Building, 
8,  6  and  7  West  Twenty-second  street.  It  con¬ 
nects,  in  the  rear,  with  the  main  floor  of  their 
Twenty- third  street  store,  which  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  refitted.  All  of  their  retail  departments 
are  now  on  the  ground  floor  of  these  two 
bnildings — a  centralization  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  oonvenisnoe  of  shop¬ 
pers  by  obviating  the  use  of  both  elevator  and 
stairs.* 

Their  present  display  of  Honsehold  and  Fam¬ 
ily  Linens,  Pare  Linen  Handkerchiefs  and 
Linen  Goods  of  every  description  is  the  most 
comprehensive  ever  shown  in  this  country, 
while  the  departments  of  Bed  Coverings, 
Fancy  Work  Materials,  French  and  Scotch 


The  Vocalion’s  rapidly 
increasing  popularity  for 
church  and  chapel  use 
is  ample  reason  why  it 
should  be  investigated 
by  all  church  societies 
contemplating  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  organ. 

Its  method  of  tone- 
production  is  radically 
different  from  all  others. 

Catalone  N,  giving  full  description, 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATITKES 
Quality  and  power  of  toae, 
Variety  of  repriiitratlon,  aad 
Price 


“  These  instruments  will  be  extremely 
desirable  for  churches  and  halls.  It  is  a 
new  and  original  i-Jea,  for  you  have  modi¬ 
fied  the  tones  of  the  reeds  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reproduce  perfectly  the  tones  of  the  pipe- 
organ,  especially  the  diapason  and  clarabella 
^  tones. '—AloMaiidre  Oullmant, 
Organist  and  Composer,  Paris.  • 

“The  voicing  of  your  instrument  is' 
noteworthy  ;  each  stop  has  its  characteristic 
quality  —  the  fiute  is  really  fiute-like,  and 
the  clarinet  preserves  the  peculiar  wooden 
character  of  the  original.  Most  remarkable 
is  the  close  approach  of  sound  to  the  pipe- 
organs,  many  of  these  not  being  its  equal 
in  quality  of  tone.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  light,  quick  action  and  never-varying 
■  accuracy  of  intonation  deserve  special  men¬ 
tion.''— Walter  jr«  DamroMCli. 


THE  VOCALION 
ORGAN  COMPANY 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  corner 
Twentieth  St.,  New  York 


INSTRUMENTAL 

MUSIC 

Methods  and  Music  for  all  Instruments 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF 
Violin  Soios 

Violin  Solos,  with  Piano  Accompaniments 
Flute  Solos 

Piute  Solos,  with  Piano  Accompaniments 
Mandolin  Solos 
Quitar  Solos 

Mandolin  Solos,  Piano  Accompaniments 
Songs  with  Quitar  Accompaniments 
Songs  with  Banjo  Accompaniments 
Mandolin  and  Quitar  Duets 
Music  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Flute  and 
Piano  and  ail  combinations  of  Mandolins, 
Quitars  and  Banjos,  with  Piano  Accom¬ 
paniments,  in  sheet  music  edition. 

Lists  of  contents  of  books,  and  circulars  of  recent 
publications  of  sheet  music,  mailed  free. 
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Flsunels  and  ready-made  Silk  and  Flannel 
Waists,  are  very  complete  and  inviting. 

The  Handkerchief  collection  is  particularly 
noteworthy.  Every  kind  of  pnre  linen  handker¬ 
chief  seems  to  be  represented.  Some  of  the 
more  expensive  lace  specimens  have  linen  cen¬ 
tres  of  almost  spider-web  fineness,  while  the 
rich  laces  show  the  marvelous  skill  of  the  fine 
needle-workers.  In  some  cases  the  embroidery 
on  a  single  handkeorhief  represents  the  labor 
of  an  entire  year. 

The  display  of  table  linen  is  also  noticeable. 
Many  of  the  finer  damask  patterns  are  con¬ 
trolled  exclusively  by  this  house.  Besides  the 
general  line  of  cloths  and  napkins  there  are 
found  beautifni  doilies  of  finest  linen  com¬ 
bined  with  Point  de  Venice,  Duchess  or  Point 
de  Bruges  laces;  handsome  centrepieces,  many 
exquisitely  hand-embroidered ;  tea  and  luncheon 
cloths  and  many  other  choice  and  sumptuous 
flaxen  products. 

The  display  is  unusually  interesting. 


Ministers  and  Churclies 


NEW  YORK. 

Potsdam.  —  The  churches  at  Potsdam  and 
Oanton  have  just  completed  extensive  interior 
improvements  in  their  respective  edifices,  which 
will  greatly  improve  them.  The  pastor  of  the 
former,  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Robinson,  has  declined 
an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Street  Ohnrch  of  Troy. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

New  Bedford— The  Hopewell  Ohnrch,  the 
Rev.  H.  0.  Foster  pastor,  celebrated  its  cen¬ 
tennial  on  September  6.  On  subsequent  days 
there  was  preaching,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  observ^  on  the  Sabbath,  all  former  mem¬ 
bers  being  requested  to  remain. 

Philadelphia.  — Dr.  MoOook  of  the  Taberna¬ 
cle  Ohuroh  baa  returned  home  from  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  improved  health.  The  Rev. 
William  Patterson,  pastor  of  Bethany  Ohuroh, 
was  warmly  welcomed  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  his  mother  in  Ireland,  a  fortnight 
since.  The  snmmer  Gospel  tent  meetings, 
which  are  Jnst  closing,  have  been  very  snooess- 
fnl.  Thw  have  been  held  in  Manayunk,  Ken¬ 
sington,  West  Philadelphia  and  Broad  and  York 
streets.  The  attendance  has  been  good,  and 
many  conversions  were  reported.  The  Mo- 
Dowell  Memorial  Ohnroh,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Soott 
pastor,  have  recently  improved  and  beautified 
their  ohapel  at  an  expense  of  |500.  The  Rev. 
O.  E.  Bronson  D.D.  has  begun  his  labors  as 
pastor  of  the  West  Hope  Ohnroh.  The  Rev. 
Merle  H.  Anderson,  pastor- elect  of  Mntohmore 
Memorial  Ohuroh,  has  begun  bis  labors.  He 
comes  from  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  his  first  charge. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.  —At  the  re-i^ning  of  the  Twelfth 
Ohnroh,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Shipley  pastor,  on 
Sabbath,  September  3,  after  being  improved 
and  reoarpeted,  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cored 
by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  core  Deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  oonstitntional  remedies.  Deafness 
is  caused  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mncons  lining 
.of  the  Enstaohian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  Inflamed 
yon  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and  un¬ 
less  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube  re¬ 
stored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  destroyed 
forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mu¬ 
cous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CEfENET  ft  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
^^Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Ball’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  Magazine  Education 


Is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  educational  monthly 
magasines.  Fully  up  to  date.  It  should  be  within 
reach  of  every  teacher  who  recognizes  the  fact  that 
teaching  is  a  great  profession  and  not  a  mere  “make 
shift’’  to  get  a  living. 

Librarians  should  include  EDUCATION  in  their  list 
for  the  beneflt  of  teachers  and  others  who  would  keep 
abreast  of  the  beet  educational  thought.  UnlversalW 
commended  by  the  best  educational  authorities.  fS.dO 
a  year ;  3.5  cents  a  copy ;  sample  copy  for  0  two-cent 

*^^^*ymposium’’,  by  leading  educators,  on  Problems 
Facing  the  { 1 )  College,  ( 8 )  Normal  School,  ( 8 )  Aca¬ 
demy,  (4)  High  School,  (5)  Car  Public  Schools  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  in  June  to  Deo.  Nos. 
of  BDlicA  I  ION.  These  numbers  free  to  anyone  sending 
ne  $8  M  for  a  new  subscription  for  1900. 

KASSON  &  PALMER 

PUMJBHERS 

SO  BfomiUld  Street,  BOSTON  MASS. 


D.D.  preached  in  the  morning,  the  Rev.  J. 
Addison  Smith  in  the  evening. 

onro. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  met  in  Osborn,  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Sands  was 
Moderator.  The  Rev.  George  M.  M.  Campbell 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny 
and  Candidate  Samuel  Lonn  to  that  of  Lamed. 
The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Grubbs  was  allowed  to 
resign  the  pastoral  care  of  the  ohnroh  of  Day- 
ton,  Wayne  avenue.  The  Rev.  W.  Hamill 
Shields  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Detroit.  The  overtures  on  “Constitutional 
rale  No.  8,’’  “supply  of  vacant  churches,” 
“ministers  from  other  denominations, ”  “pas¬ 
tor  emeritus”  and  “timelimit  licensure”  were 
answered  in  the  afiirmative;  those  on  “minis¬ 
terial  membership  in  Presbyteries”  and  “sal¬ 
aries  of  ministers”  were  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive;  upon  the  one  “resignation  of  ministers,” 
no  action  was  taken ;  and  the  subject  of  “  re¬ 
vision”  was  set  for  consideration  at  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  to  be  held  in  Dayton  Third 
Street  Ohuroh,  on  Monday,  Ootober  1,  at  10 
o’clock  A.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  0. 

INDIANA. 

Shblbyville. —Eighty- seven  have  been  added 
to  this  ohnroh  since  the  coming  of  the  Rev.  M. 
Luther  last  autumn,  and  its  finances  are  a 
healthy  and  liberal  feature. 

Sc^no.— This  church  is  on  a  hill  and  domi¬ 
nates  the  town,  without  a  competitor,  as  there 
is  no  other  Protestant  conventicle  in  sight.  It 
is  hospitable  to  many  uses,  because  the  people 
wish  to  have  it  so.  The  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Todd 
supplies  its  pulpit  in  the  morning  and  that  of 
Oak  Grove  Church  later  in  the  day.  A  recent 
revival  has  brought  its  roll  up  to  two  hundred 
members. 

ILLINOIS. 

MoiIticello.— This  ohuroh,  under  the  pros¬ 
perous  ministry  of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Gleiser, 
proposes  to  move  to  a  more  central  location, 
and  has  already  purchased  a  new  site.  The 
members  recently  sent  pastor  and  wife  a  set 
of  Haviland  china  by  way  of  honoring  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 

Harrisburg. —The  Rev.  J.  H.  Cooper,  hav¬ 
ing  completed  forty  years  in  the  ministry,  will 
retire  from  his  charge  here,  when  a  successor 
is  found. 

MISSOURI. 

Brookfield.— The  Rev.  Elias  O.  Jacka  re¬ 
cently  preached  an  outdoor  sermon  at  Grace 
Church,  during  twilight  time,  the  attendance 
good.  A  number  of  St.  Louis  pastors  are  said 
to  be  doing  likewise. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian.— This  church,  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Mo- 
Millin  pastor,  was  opened  for  service  on  Sun¬ 
day  last,  bright  and  new,  about  three  thousand 
dollars  having  been  expended  upon  its  improve¬ 
ment,  without  and  wi&in. 

Tustin.- The  Rev.  Eugene  Wilson,  the  pas¬ 
tor  here,  devoted  the  summer  season,  in  part, 
to  holding  grove  meetings  six  miles  east  and 
south  of  his  home.  Our  Detroit  contemporary 
says  that  twenty  persons  were  brought  to  con¬ 
fession  of  Ohrist  and  have  entered  on  the  new 
life  of  trust  and  faith.  These  embrace  all  ages 
from  boys  and  girls  of  ten  years  op  to  grey 
haired  grandparents.  A  ohnroh  is  to  be  forth¬ 
with  organised  and  a  house  of  worship  built. 

IOWA. 

Presbytery  of  Oornino. — The  Presbytery  of 
Corning  met  with  the  ohnroh  of  Oreston,  la., 
Tneadw  afternoon,  Sratember  4,  1900.  The 
Revs.  T.  D.  Ewing  D.D.  was  chosen  Modera¬ 
tor  and  E.  A.  Bnders  and  O.  F.  Ensign  Tem¬ 
porary  Olerks.  The  retiring  Moderator  preached 
his  sermon  in  the  evening.  The  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Brown  and  the 
Malbern  Church  was  dissolved  at  his  request, 
and  he  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Minneapolis.  Brother  Brown  takes  up  work 
under  the  care  of  the  Westminster  Church, 
Minneapolis,  and  the  brethren  of  Coming  Pres¬ 
bytery  wish  him  abundant  success  in  his  new 
work.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Ware  of  Bedford  was 
chosen  Stated  Clerk  in  Brother  Brown’s  place. 
The  important  matter  before  the  Presbytery  at 
this  meeting  was  the  reply  to  be  made  to  the 
Assembly’s  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.  Tuesday  afternoon  was 
mainly  given  up  to  an  “Interlocutory”  Ses¬ 
sion,  where  every  member  of  Presbytery  had 
five  minutes*  time  in  which  to  state  his  viewa 
It  was  noticeable  that  the  elders,  who  were 
mostly  elderly  men,  unanimously  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Confeesion  was  “good 
enough,”  while  quite  a  number  ef  the  eluwly 


ministers  desired  a  more  or  less  complete  re¬ 
vision.  The  answer  as  formulated  was  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz. ;  1st.  As  to  personal  preferences  the 
answer  is  wanting  no  revision,  16;  wanting 
some  revision,  4;  wanting  a  short  working 
Creed,  4 ;  wanting  a  supplementary  statement, 
none.  3d.  Whereas,  there  is  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  in  the  Presbyterian  Ohuroh  concern¬ 
ing  the  phraseology  and  adaptation  of  certain 
parts  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  to  our  times, 
therefore  resolved  that  the  Presbytery  of  Com¬ 
ing  concur  in  the  call  for  revision.  3.  If  re¬ 
vision  is  proposed  by  the  Assembly’s  Commit- 
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tee,  the  Presbytery  asks  that  it  shall  be  limited 
to  the  following  parts,  vis. :  Ohap.  iii.,  Seo. 

7 ;  Ohap.  x. ,  Sec.  8 ;  the  Presbytery  also  agrees 
to  the  insertion  of  a  short  statement  showing 
the  work  and  offioe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  re¬ 
demption,  and  of  the  love  of  GU)d.  Bat 
nothing  In  the  foregoing  is  to  be  taken  as  bind¬ 
ing  as  to  any  change  or  addition  which  will  im- 
pur  the  integrity  of  the  Oalvinistio  system.” 
The  Twentieth  Oentnry  Movement  was  en¬ 
dorsed.  Only  two  Home  Mission  ohnrohes  are 
reported  “vacant”  Foreign  Missions  were 
eommended  to  the  larger  liberality  of  the 
ehnrohes  in  view  of  the  losses  in  Ohina.  And 
m  popnlar  meeting  on  Home  Missions  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  clos^  the  session.  Ambrose. 

Fort  Dodos  Presbvtery. — The  Rev.  R.  E. 
Fliokinger  of  Fonda,  Stated  Olerk  of  this  Pres- 
byterv,  has  prepared  a  form  for  a  Oharter,  or 
Articles  of  Inoorporation,  to  be  used  at  the 
organization  of  ohnrohes.  It  is  printed  in 
legal  form,  and  mgy  be  had  by  addressing  Mr. 
Fliokinger.  Presbytery  has  sent  oat  to  ^1  its 
ministers  and  ohnrohes  a  blank  asking  their 
views  as  to  revision,  and  especially  asking  if 
they  wish  the  report  of  1892  to  be  again  snb- 
mitted. 

Battle  Greek.  — This  congregation  having 
recently  improved  their  chnrcn  edifice,  are 
now  proposing  to  erect  an  $1,800  manse,  for 
Pastor  W.  H.  McEwen  and  family.  Tent 
meetings  six  miles  oat  of  town  have  resalted 
in  a  mission  of  this  ohnroh,  nnmbering  sixteen 
members. 

Ottomwa.— After  a  snooessfal  pastorate  of 
six  years  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnroh, 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hinitt  Ph.  D.  has  resigned  his 
pastorate  to  accept  the  preisdenoy  of  Parson’s 
Oollege  at  Fairfield,  la.  It  seems  to  be  the 
aaiveraal  (^nion  that  the  loss  of  the  First 
CJharoh  of  Ottnmwa  has  been  a  great  gain  to 
'the  OoUege.  In  all  of  Dr.  Hinitt’s  work  in 
Presbytery  and  Synod,  he  has  shown  great 
bdsiness  energy  and  exeoative  ability.  He  is  a 
thorongh  atndeut  and  an  able  man.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Iowa  will  still  have  the  advantam  of 
,his  efficient  work  as  chairman  of.the  Home 
Mission  Oommittee.  faring  his  pastorate  in 
Ottnmwa,  the  ohnroh  has  been  nnifled  and 
almost  donbled.  The  handsome  ohnroh  bnild- 
ing  became  too  small  to  accommodate  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  work  of  the  ohnroh. 

MINNESOTA. 

Siocx  Omr.— The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Panl  W. 
MoOlintook  and  son  arrived  at  the  home  of 
the  parents  of  the  former  on  Angnst  8,  after  an 
absence  of  aight  years~of  ■issionary  servioe  <m 
the  island  of  Hainan,  Ohina.  They  left  Ohina, 
April  39,  before '  the  Ontbreak  of  the  present 
onsis,  which,  however,  Mr.  MoOlintook  states, 
was  looked  for,  althongh  no  one  expected  the 
sitnation  wonld  become  so  serions. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wausau.— Dr.  W.  O.  Oarrier  who  now  goes 
to  the  Belden  Avenne  Presbyterian  Ohnroh, 
Ohioago,  has  done  a  large  work  in  Wansan  and 
its  vicinity-  the  pskst  twelve  years.  From  a 
ohnroh  of  100  members  the  Wansan  Ohnroh  has 
grown  to  470,  and  the  ory^nal  ohnroh  erected 
under  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hageman,  in  1876,  is 
snpplanted  by  an  elegant  modem  ohnroh  bnild- 
ing  and  oommodions  parsonage.  There  are 
fonr  local  missionaries  working  in  connection 
with  the  ohnroh  and  the  ohnroh  snpports  one 
foreign  missionary.  A  neat  little  history  of 
the  Wansan  Ohnroh  and  its  twelve  mission  sta¬ 
tions  has  lately  been  pnblished,  which  shows 
the  extensive  work  that  has  been  accomplished. 

KANSAS. 

Riley.— The  new  ohnrch  here,  bnilt  after 
a  plan  famished  by  the  Obnroh  Erection  BcMid, 
and  highly  approved,  will  if  all  goes  well,  be 
dedicated  September  28. 

Ombbryvals. — The  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Vanorden 
of  A^leton  Gity,  Mo. ,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
this  Kansas  charge. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Brookings. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in  Brookings,  S.  Dak., 
was  laid  with  appropriate  services  on  Angnst 
1.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Jennings  pastor,  presided, 
and  was  assisted  by  the  lo^  pastor  and  the 
Rev.  J.  O.  MoAlmon  of  the  Madison  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnroh.  This  will  be  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  ohnroh  edifices  in  Sonth  Dakota  and  is 
well  arranged  for  the  work  of  the  varions  socie¬ 
ties  and  the  Sunday-  sohooL  Brookings  is  a  city 
of  18,000  people  in  one  of  the  finest  sections 
of  Sonth  Dakota,  and  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh 
is  doing  a  large  work  in  the  oity  and  the  snr- 
ronnding  oonntry.  The  present  membesrhip  is 
170  with  a  Sabbath-scho^  of  800. 


DOES  THE  WORK 

No  Surgical  Operation,  No  Pain,  Trifling  Expense 

—A  Simple,  Harmless  Remedy,  but  it  Does 
the  Work. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  piles  as  fre¬ 
quently  and  regularly  as  other  people  have 
oolds. 

Any  little  bowel  trouble  will  bring  them  on, 
any  extra  exertion,  as  in  lifting,  will  prodnce 
them,  and  in  fact  will  often  appear  without 
any  apparent  provocation.  Piles,  however,  are 
mnoh  more  serions  than  a  cold,  as  the  tendency 
is  idways  to  grow  worse  until  the  trouble  be¬ 
comes  deep  seated  and  chronic,  or  develops 
into  some  fatal  rectal  disease. 

While  there  are  many  pile  remedies  which 
give  relief,  yet  there  is  bnt .  one  which  not 
only  gives  instant  relief  bnt  at  the  same  time 
maxes  a  permanml  care,  and  that  is  the  well- 
known  Pyramid  Pile  Onre. 

This  remedy  is  composed  of  simple,  harmless 
vegetable  ingredients,  bnt  combined  so  effect¬ 
ively  and  act  so  promptly  and  thoroughly  that 
it  cures  every  form  of  piles  whether  itching, 
blind,  bleeding  or  protrading. 

In  long  standing  cases  the  Pyramid  Pile 
Onre  has  proven  to  be  the  only  certain  core 
except  a  surgical  operation,  and  its  advantages 
over  an  operation  are  many,  as  it  is  painless, 
oanses  no  delay  or  interference  with  daily  ooon- 
pation  and  last  bnt  not  least,  it  is  cheaper  than 
any  snrgiral  operation  oonld  possibly  be. 

The  oases  that  the  Pyramid  Pile  Onre  will 
not  reach  are  so  few  that 'physicians  are  doing 
away  with  operations  for  piles  and  depending 
upon  this  cheap  bnt  effective  remedy  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  complete  care,  and  it  never  disap¬ 
points  except  in  cases  beyond  the  reach  of 
medical  skill. 

The  Pyramid  Pile  Onre  is  prepared  by  the 
Pyramid  Drag  Ca,  of  Marshall,  Mich.,  and 
for  sale  by  druggists  everywhere  at  SOJoents 
per  package.  Each  package  contains  a  treatise 
on  oanse  and  onre  of  piles,  together  with  testi¬ 
monials  from  every  section  of  this  oonntry. 


Where  to  Locate? 

Why,  in  the  Territory 
Travereed  by  the  . . . 

Louisville 

\Nashville 

Railroad, 

-THE- 

Qreat  Central  Southern  Trunk  Line, 

-IN— 

KENTUCKY,  TENNESSEE,  ALABAMA, 

MISSISSIPPI,  FLORIDA, 

— where - 

Farmers,  Fruit  Growers, 

Stock  Raisers,  Manufacturers, 
Investors,  Speculators, 

and  Money  Lenders 

will  find  the  Kreatest  chancen  in  the  United 
States  to  make  “big  money”  by  reason  of  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of 

Land  and  Pams, 

Timber  and  Stone, 

Iron  and  Coal, 

Labor-  Everything  I 

Free  sites,  financial  assistance,  and  freedom 
from  taxation  for  the  manufacturer. 

Land  and  farms  at  $1.00  oer  acre  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  SOO.OOO  acres  in  West  Florida  that 
can  be  taken  gratis  under  the  U.  S.  Home- 

1a  W8. 

stock  raising  in  the  Gulf  Coast  District  will 
make  enormous  profits. 

Half  tare  excnrslons  the  first  and  third  Tuet- 
dajrs  of  each  month. 

Let  ns  know  what  yon  want  and  we  will  tell 
you  where  and  how  to  get  It-  but  don’t  delay, 
as  the  country  is  filling  up  rapidly. 

Printed  matter,  maps  and  all  information 
free.  Addrees, 

R.  J.  WEnVSS, 

Oeaanii  lamigtattan  and  Industrial  Agant, 

J  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  8.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  siieclal  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

(or  Don-resldeDts,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  iMt  poesible  expense  until  It  can  he 
■MO.  Flfbsen  yeaca*  experience  with  the  highest  aneeeas  In 
eflsettng  sales.  It  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man- 
sgemcM  of  your  property  write  ns.  HONBY  LOANBD  at  8 
per  eonkon  Selected  FlTstMartgages  MlnneapoUa  Improved  Beal 
zstata  at  40  per  cent,  actual  cash  value.  Retarencea  fnmlabed. 
•09  Bank  ofOoauneree.  HINNBAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Fredericks.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECnNQ  RENTS 
RSAx.  msfTA.'rm 


Oxalis,  Grand  Duchess 

New;  and  the  finest  winter- blooming:  bnlb.  I‘ lowers 
of  immense  size,  borne  well  fi)>ove  the  handsome 
foliage^  and  a  persistent  bloomer  from  November  to 
June.  Succeeds  in  any  window.  Always  full  of  bloom. 
'Iwocolors  —  liright  Pink  and  Pure  \Vhite.  Two  larae- 
fiowering:  bulbs,  one  of  each  color,  for  lOo.  Six  bulDa, 
3  of  each  color,  for  SOo,  postpaid,  witii  Catalogue. 

Oof  FaU  Catalogue 

§ages,  hundred,  of  fine  cuts  and  chromo  covers.  Beat 
ree  to  all  who  Apply.  We  are  headquarters  -for 
Ilyacinfha,  TnUps,  Narciastis,  Lilies,  and  other  Fall 
Bulbs;  New  \\Mnter-Blooniing  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds. 
Hardy  Perennials, Bare  New  Fruits,  etc. 

:  :  'JOHHLBWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park. N.Y. 


Bxro'wiT’xi.  Sx:*os.  cAa  Oo. 

PBiLA„  mnr  yobk,  bobtok. 

ALKY.  BBOWN  A  SONS.  BAl/TIMORB. 
ooimoraD  BY  PUT  An  wirbs. 

Memben  N.  Y.,  PhUa.,  and  BalUmoie  Stock  Exch’s. 
WebayaBdaeUaUfirat-otaaBlnToat- 
■ant  Securlttea  on  oommlailon.  Wa  XIlV6Sllll611v 
taealTeaoooanta  of  Banka  Bankers  and  rt  ...  .Tit 

Securities. 

S cm  all  polnta  In  the  United  Stataa  Md 
Oanada,  and  tor  drafta  drawn  ta  the  United  Statee  on  Foreign 
OaBBtttaa,  IncIndlBg  Booth  Africa. 

LUTTKRS  We  alao  buy  and  aaUBUla  of  Exchange  ea,  and 
make  cable  tranatora  to  all  parts;  alao  make 
VF  oelleetlaas  and  iasne  Oommerclal  and  Traval- 
CBEDIT.  lara*  Oradtta,  available  la  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


Imve  soU  our^leot^stat^ 
‘^OTi0a0e6  for?)  ycowWiHxnit 
loss  to  on^  .dnu«8tor ;  and  nowo^tr 
dwice  selected 

f  ronv  Uic  oj  clejfos 

and  OklaKoimv.^a^Tneivt|Kwio^\ 
and  61o  iiderest  ^uaraniteed. 
Send  for  ^oun|>Wfcfc. 

Uddivess  iKe  Gondjianu  orS.&lteDrde; 
QlV.S.‘WJu),'VlestG>VL  Ur,S*o<. 


xu^ 


